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T Oo 
My Worthy and much Honoured Friend, 


DANIEL COLWAL, Eſq; 
SIR, 


Eing very ſenſible of the many Fa- 
+ Yours Which you have a long time 

been pleaſed to afford me, I dare no 
longer delay to acknowledge my Ob- 
ligation : Although with the Addicion of 
your farther trouble,” in deſiring your Perufal 
and Allowance of this Tranſlation, wherein 
if you ſhall chink chat 1 have done the Author 
no leſs right than he hath done the Subject, 
1 ſhall not doubr of the approbation of all o- 
ther Ingenious perſons ; and that our Artiſts 
having ſuch Examples will make it as much 
eſteemed here as abroad ; and ir is only for 
their ſervice that I have undertaken this 
work, I confels I ought to preſent you | 
ſomething ſuitable to thoſe higher Studies 
' wherein you have with ſo much ſucceſs ex- 


erciſed your ſelf, and not by any thing infe 


r1-" 


A2 ous, 


» — 


TF- T The E piſtle Dedicatory. 


t$us; 7 on you from the Philoſophical'and Subs 
4% Jiffe Entertainments, which you find - in that 
", Royal Society at Greſham-(vlledge, whereof you 
are a Worthy Member. But this being inten- 
ded'fof an affiſtance to our Ingenious Workmen, 
and Improvement of Engliſh: Architefare ; I ſhall 
Fer i hope for yer Picronage, and that you. 
will own me in this, as in all other occalzons, 
to be, 


Str, 
Tour moſt Humble and * 
OZliged Servant, ; 


Godfrey: Richards. 
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THE PREFAUE. 


HE Subje 4 of. this Trayſlation, being - 
A res doth in the opinion of 
Sr. HenSWoton, need «no Commens - 

| dation, 'where \.there are Noble Men - 

or Noble Minds .;.. Therefore: I [hatl. only. give. you 
an actompt of the' Authors, _ and my on concerns 
ment herein : He. was. Andrea? Palladio, a famous 

Architeft of Italy, ., where taking . notice of the 

Irregularities and. Deformities,. in Building , in- 

troduced by invaſions. , of _ the,” Gothes; and | other 

Barbarians ; to prevent thoſe inconvenience for 

the' future , be thought fit. to. inſtruf# the world in 

the. Rules. and Praftices of the, Learned Ancients ; 
having opportunity to obferve the foot-ſteps of 
their. labours even at Rome it. ſelf, where being 
the greateſt Concourſe of Nable . Men . and * Noble 

"Minds, they ſpared neither Care nor Coſt. in Builds 

ing : And .in "Imitation of them , our Author is ex 

at in \bis dixeftions touching every material', as in 
the.choice of Stone, Timber, Metals, Sand, Lime, 

Brick}. £c.; What 290d, rin What not, how. 70 be pre: 

fared - and put mn uſe. Tis obſerved how Careful 

thep. were in the making their Brick and Lime, Ll 


fo beari ins. the hardeſt Stone ; for. as. Sr. np 
Wotton. . 
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Wotton obſerveth, | that - the Italians to: this day, 
and much+ more the Ancients, did burn their Ft 
eſt Stone, and 'even Marble it | ſelf, where it was 
plentiful , which in i mM Marble again, * or 
at leaſt of Indiſoluble Baryity , as appeareth in the 
ſtanding Theatres: And other Learned Men” have 
required that all the Timber be cut out of the ſame 
Forreſt, 'all the Stqpe "out 'of the ſam? Quarry , and 
the Lime' be made out of the ſame Stone of Which 
the Building is intended , imagining that they will 
Sympathize and joyn "better by a | kind of Original 
Kindred. But inſigad of this Curioſtty, we too 
ofteF make Lime without any great choice, and of 
Refuſe Stuff ,* which is an Engliſh Errour , of no 
ſmall moment \ in our Buildmgs. After theſe 
Particulars, our Author proceeds - to Treat of 
the Five «Orders of Columns, Whoſe Members 
and Proportions, as -he hath laid -them- down, are 
by the Tndicious eſteemed 'the moſt. excellent in 
their kind; and for 'fome of their Terms which T 
Wo have changed , it was not without "the advice 'of 
Xx Skilful Artiſts, thereby to - conform to thoſe terms 
moſt familiar to our Work-men.-,"To theſe are 
added Deſiems of Doors and Windows | by 
Pile Muet, Architef® to the French Kine © : 
Which I. th ought good to preſent ( Palladio only 


* diſcour- 
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diſcourfing of them) they being well approved by all 


Artiſts, both for their manner and Propytions, and 
the ſame which are m the Louvre «t Paris; and 
out of him T bave given the Proportion of Ralls and 
Chambers, though a litlp differing from Palladio, 
becauſe moſt agreeing to the preſent praftice both in 
England and: Frarice : And for the ſame Reaſon, 


I do, inſtead of Monfreur Muets Deſigns of Frames. 


of Houſes, put in ſuch as are. uſed 7 England, by the 


direftion of ſome of our ableſt Archite&s, which 
(1 hope) will be grateful, and very uſeful, not only to- 
our Artiſts, but Gentlemen and others whtch may have 


occaſion to Build z giving an account of all the Names 


proper to each Member and Principal of the Houſe ; and * 


alſo ſhew the manner of fratning, with their ſeveral 
Scantlings and Buttments. 


Although we want not ſuch i renious Artiſts whoſe, 


names deſerve to be Celebrated for many ſtanding Ex- 


amples of their skill, which do better deſerve deſcripti- * 


on than many publiſhed with" much pomp be)qnd- the 


Seas : Vet we have but few Books which T can recommend - 
to-y0u, beſides the Excellent diſcourſes of Sir H. Wor- 


ton and John Evelyn Eſq; the former ou the Ele- 


ments of-- Architeure, and the latter in his accompt of | 


Architefture and Archite&; (added to his Elegant Tran- 


flation of. the Parallel) where they bavins compriſed” 


fully 


A” 
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The Preface. 
fully -and clearly the, moſt weighty vbſervations of the 
Art in general, the (tudious Will need only to ſerve bim- 
ſelf of the particular parts thereof, according to his 
en occaſons. 

And ſuch Pieces as T here preſent, the Reader cannot 
think unſeaſonabley now that a new and. great. City is to 
be Built, wherein. the King having. ſhewn his particular 
care of keeping the Trade in its former channel, by fix- 
ing the Exchange, Cuſtom-houſe, Cc. - on their | 
#/d foundations, and -the Laws having. provided for | 
ſuch a way of building , as may .joyn together (what | 
our Author requires to be obſerved by every under. 
taker) Accomodation, Handſomneſs, and Laſt» *' 
ingnels, and prevent that deformity and daniper which | 
we have formerly been liable to by Irregular and /light 
buildings, narrow Streets, intollerable encroachments; 
jettings of windows, and what not, that might make 
it combuſtible, 1 hope now both old and young ill 

 rejoyce at the re-building of London, a ſecond hap- 
py reſtoration, inferiour only to that , of his Majeſties 
Perſon and, Government. 
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CHAP.LI. 


What _ to be conſidered and prepared, 


efore you begin to build. 


ſider every part of the Foundation and Ground-work 
of the Building which 1s to be raiſed. Three things ina 
Building (as ſaith F:rravins) ought to be conſidered, 
without which it will not deſerve commendation : Thoſe 
are uſefulneſs or accommodation, laſtingneſs and handſomneſs : 
For that work cannot be accounted perfect, which is uſeful] 


13% you begin to Build you ought carefully to con- 


but only for a ſhort time, or not convenient for-a longer; or 


having theſe two,hath not alſo decency : It will be commodious, 
when every part hath ics due place and fit ſcituation, not below 
its indignity, nor above what its uſe requires; and they will be 
ficly diſpoſed, when the Galleries, Halls, Chambers, Cellars, and 
Granaries are in their proper places. As for the laſtingneſs, you 


regard that when all the Walls are right by the line, thicker 


below then aboye, and have good and ſufficient foundations 3 
B and 


Of ArchitefAure. 
and beſides, the pillars above muſt be direQly over the pillars 
below. And all the Apertures (as Doors and Windows) muſt be 
one above the other, ſo that the ſolid be upon the ſolid, and 
the vacant be upon the vacant. The handſomneſs will ariſe from 
the fair form, and the correſpondence between the whole and its 
parts, of the parts among themſelves, and of them to the whole : 
Becauſe that a building ought to appear an intire and perfect 
body, wherein each member agrees with the others, and all the 
members be neceſlary to what you deſign. 

Theſe things conſidered, in the deſign and model, you ought 
then diligently to calculate all the charge that may ariſe, and 
inake timely proviſion of money, and prepare what materials 
ſhall ſeem requiſite : So that in building nothing may be defici- 
elit, and hinder the Complement of the work; it being no little 
Praiſe td the builder, nor ſmall advantage to the work, that it 
be finiſhed with due expedition : And that all the Walls be at 
once laid out, and equally diſpatched, from whence there will 
be none of thoſe clefts which uſually are ſeen in Fabricks finiſhed 
unequally, and at divers times. 

And therefore having choſen the moſt skilful Artiſts that you 
can get, that ſo the work may be the better carried on, by their 
advice : you are to provide Timber, Stone, Sand, Lime, and 
Metal ; concerning which proviſion, you ſhall have ſome Adver- 
tiſements) as to frame theJoiſts of the Hall and Chambers, pro- 
vide your ſelf with ſo many Joiſts, as when framed, there may 
remain between them the ſpace of a Joiſt and half. 

In like manner,concerning Stone, you are totake notice, that 
to make the Jaumes of Doors and Windows,you are not to have 
ſtone bigger then a fifth, nor leſs then a ſixth part of the light ; 
and if you intend to adorn the building with Pillars or Pillaſters, 


make the Baſes, Capitels,and Architraves of Stone,and the other 
parts of Brick. 


Beſides, as for the Walls,you are to conſider, that they ought 


to diminiſh according as they riſe ; which inſtruction will ſtate 
the account right, and leſſen great part of the charge : And be- 
cauſe alt theſe parts may be diſcourſed of in their particular pla- 
ces, it (hall ſuffice to have here given this general adyice, which 
isasa rough draught of the whole byilding. 


But 


». #- x. Ends: i 
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But beſides the quantity, you are alſo to conſider the quality 
and goodneſs of the materials, to chuſe the belt ; experience 
gained from the building of others will be a great help, becauſe 
thereby we may eaſily know how to determine what is fit and 
expedient to our own purpoſe. And although Yirravins, Leor: 
Battiita, Alyerti,and other excellent Writers, have taught what 
is requiſite in the choice of materials ; yet that nothing may be 


wanting in theſe Books of mine, 1 ſhall ſpeak of ſome,confining 
my ſelf to the moſt neceſlary. 


———— 


— 


CHAP. IT. 
Of Timber. 


Imber (V:truvius hath it, cap- 9. book. 2.) ought to be fei- 

led in A#t#mn, and through all the Winter : becauſe then 

the Trees recover from the Root that ſtrength and ſoundneſs 
which in the Spring and Summer was diſperſed intd leaves and 
fruit ; and you are to cut them in the wane of the Moon, be- 
cauſe the moiſture which is moſt apt to rot wood, 1s then con- 
ſumed: From whence there will not come the worm to hurt it. 
It ſhould be cut but tothe middle of the pith, and ſo left until 
it be dry, becauſe by drops there will paſs away that moiſture 
which would Ra z being cut, let it be laid in a 
place free from the extremity of the Sun, Wind and Rain ; and 
thoſe ought chiefly to be kept dry, which are of ſpontaneous 
growth ; and to the end that they may not cleaye but dry equal- 
ly, you are to daub them over with Cow-dung ; it ſhould not be 
drawn threugh the dew, but in the afternoon,not tobe wrought 
being very wet. or too'ary'; Becauſe the one makes it apt to rot, 
the other hard to work; nor will it in leſs then Three Years 
be dry enough, to uſe in Planks, Doors and Windows. It 
Is convenient for thoſe who are about tobuild, to inform them- 
ielves from men'$kiltyl-in the-naturg #.Timper, what, Wood, 
| 2 15 
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is fit for ſuch uſe,and what not. Yitruviss, in the Chapter above 


mentioned gives good inſtructions ; and ſo other learned-men 
who have written thereof at large. 


CHAP. 11L 
Of Stone. 


Ome are \Vatural, ſome Artificial:The Natural arehewn out 
\Jof the Quarry,and are either to make lime or to bnild walls; 
of thoſe which are uſed for Lime,ſhall be ſpoken hereafter;thoſe 
of which walls are built,are either Marble & hard Stone, or elſe 
ſoftand pliant- Marble,and hard Stone is to be wrought,as ſoon 
as digg'd ; for it will be at that time moreeaſie to work, then 
when it hath remained a while in the Air: Seeing the longer 
they are out of the Quarry, they become the harder, and muſt 
ſuddenly be put in hand. But the ſofter the Stone (eſpecial where 
its nature and ſufficiency is not underſtood, as when'tis digg*d 
ina place from whence formerly none has been taken) ought to 
be digg'd in Summer, and expoſed to the Air, and not to- be 
uſed within two years ; it muſt be digg*d in Summer, to theend 
that not being uſed to Wind, Rain,and Froſt,it may by degrees 
zrow hard, and inabled to reſiſt thoſe injuries of the weather ; 
and it ſhould belefr ſolong, that thoſe which have been preju- 
diced may be put in foundations; and the others not ſpoiled 
(upon trial) are to be uſed above ground in Buildings, becauſe 
they endure longeſt. 

Artificial Stones, are from their form commonly called Qua- 
arels; theſe are made of a chalkie, whitiſh and pliable Earth ; 
you muſt by all means avoid that which is gravelly and ſandy ; 
the Earth muſt be digged in Autumn, and tempered in Winer, 

and ſo they may be well made in the Spring ; but if neceſſity 
forces you to make them in the Winter or Summer, cover them 
« in Winerwith dry ſand; and ig Swmmer with ſtraw; when ages 
—_— they. 
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they require a longer time todry ; and *tis beſt that they dry in 
the ſhade, ſo that not only the outſide, but the middle and all 
parts may be equally hardned, which cannot be done in leſs then 
two years. They are made bigger or leſs according to the qua- 
lity of the building, and the uſe to which they are intended ; 
therefore the Ancients made their bricks for publick and great: 
buildings, larger then for ſmall and private : The bigger ſort 
ought to be hollowed in many places, that ſo they may dry and 
bake the better, ; 


—_— ” — 
— — 
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CHAP 1Y, 
Of Sand, 


Te three ſorts of Sand, that is to ſay, Pit-Sand, River- 
Sand, and Sea Sand- Pit:Sand is of all the beſt, and is 
black, white, red, or cindry, which is a ſort of Earth burnt by 
fire incloſed in the Mountains, and digged up in Tuſcany. 
There is alſo digged in Terra d: Lavoro, in the Territories of 
Baio and Cama, a Sand called by YVitruvinus, Pozzolana, which 
ſuddenly knits together in water, and makes building very 
ſtrong ; it hath been found by long experience, that of all Pit- 
Sand, the white 1s the worſe: And of River:Sand, that from 
the ſtream which is found in the falls of water is the beſt, becauſe 
it is more purged. The Sea-Sand 1s worſt of all, and black- 
ens and ſhines like glaſs, but that is better which is neareſt the 
' ſhore, and bigger. The Pit-Sand, becauſe ?tis fat and tough 
(but apt to cleave) is therefore uſed in Walls and long Vaults. 
The River-Sand is very good for the covering,or rough-caſting 
of Walls. Sea Sand, becauſe *tis ſoon wet and ſoon dry, and 
moulders away.by reafon of che Salt, therefore is unfit to bear 
weight- All ſand is belt in its kind, if being ſqueezed and 
handled) it crackles; and if being put upon a white cloth; 1t 
neither Rains not leaves it foul; That is bad, which mingled with 

| water; 
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water,- makes it dirty and mnddy, and which has for a long 
timebeen in the Air, Sun, Moon, and Froſt, becauſe it will re- 
tain: much Earth and rotten humour, apt to bring forth ſhrubs | 
and wild fig-trees> which are greatly hurtfnl to build- | 
INgS. 
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CM AF. Y. 
Of Lime, and how to work tit. 


C Tones, whereof Lime 1s made, are either digg*d. out of the 
Hills, or taken out of the Rivers : All Stones of the Hills are 
good, which are dry without any moiſture, and brittle, having 
no material in it, which when ir paſleth the hre ſhall leave the 
Stone leſs; therefore that Lime will be beſt which is made of 

the hardeſt, ſound, and white Stone, and being burnt remains a 
third part lighter than its Stone. There are alſo certain ſorts of 

Stone, the Lime whereof is very good for the ſetting of walls. 
In the Hills of Padua they dig a rugged Srone, whoſe Lime is ve- 
Ty good in works which lie open, and in the water, becauſe it 
preſently hardens, and endures very long. All digg'd Stones 
arebetter to make Lime, then the gathered ; and from a ſhady 
and moilt pit, rather then a dry : The white is better to work 
then the brown; Stones which are gathered in Rivers and 
Brookes, that is to ſay, Pebbles, make -excellent Lime, and 
very white, and neat work ; therefore *cis generally us'd for 
finiſhing of Walls. All Stones, as well of the Hills as Rivers, 
are ſooner or later burnt, according to the fire which is given 
them ; but ordinarily they are burnt in ſixty hours : Being 
burnt, wet them, but not pour on the water all at once, but at 
divers times, and frequently (that they may not burn) till they 
be well tempered : Afterwards put them in a moiſt and ſhady 
place without any mixture, only cover them lightly withSand ; 
and by how much the more thorowly they are eeped, ſo mnch 
the more rough and better they willbe ; Except thoſe which 
| are 
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are made of rough Stones, as the Paduar, becauſe they, as ſoon 
as they are wet, mult be wrought, otherwiſe they waſte and burn 
away ; whence they will not hold, but become uſeleſs: For to 
make the Mortar, you muſt ſo mix the Sand, that taking of Pit- 
Sand, you muſt put three parts thereof with one of Lime ; if Ri- 
ver or Sea-Sand, two parts thereof with one of Lime. 


_—. 


CHAT. VL 
Of MAletals. 


HE Metals uſed in buildings are Iron, Lead, and Copper : 
Iron ſerves to make Nails, Hinges,and Chains,to faſten the 
Doors, to make Doors themſelves, Grates, and the like works. 
It is no where found, and digged pure, but when digged is pur- 
ged by the fire, tothe end it may be ſo melted, that it may 
run, and that before it be cool, the foulneſs may be taken away ; 
but after it is purged and cooled,it heats well, and becomes ſoft 
and eaſie to be wrought and beat out with a hammer. But it 
will not eaſily. melt, if it be not put again into a fornace made 
for that purpoſe ; if being red hot, it donot work nor yield to 
the hammer, 1t waltes and is ſpoiled: ? Fis a ſign of the goodneſs 
of lron,it inthe maſs you ſee the veins continued ſtraight without 
interruption, and if the ends of the piece be clean and without 


ſoi!: Becauſe the ſaid veins ſhew if the Iron be without knots and- 


puffs, and you may underſtand the middle by the ends. Being 
wrought into plates ſquare, or any other figure, if the ſides be 
even, you may conclude, *tis all alike good, having equally en- 
dured the hammer. 


With Lead-they cover ſtately Palaces, Churches, Towers, 


and other publick buildings, and Gutters and Pipes to convey 
water, and therewith they faſten the Hinges and Iron-work 1n 
the Jaumes of Doors and Windows. There are three ſorts 
thereof, white, black, and of a colour between both, _ 

y 
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by ſonie called Aſh-colour ; the black is fo called, not becauſe 
*is really black, but becauſe being white, with ſome blackneſs 
in it: Therefore in reſpect of the white, the Ancients with rea- 
ſon gave it that name. The white is more perfect and precious 
then the black, the Aſh-colour is between both: Lead is digged 
either in great lumps found by themſelves, or in {mall pieces, 
which ſhine with a certain blackgeſs, or elſe in very tkin flakes, 
amongſt the Rocks, Marble and Stones. All forts of Lead will 
eaſily run, becauſe with the heat of the hre it melts before it is 
red hot: But put it into a very hot furnace; it looſeth its nature 
and ftrength ; for one part is changed into Litharge, and the 
other into droſs. Of theſe ſorts of Lead the black is ſofr, and 
therefore eaſily wrought with the hammer, and dilates much, 
and is very heavy. The white is harder and lighter, the Ath- 
colour is much harder then the white, and of middle weight be- 
tween both, 

*With Copper ſometimes they cover publick buildings; and 
'the Antients made Nails or Bolts, which faſtned in the ſtones 
above and below, kept the ſtones from falling out of order, and 
the Claſpes or Hooks placed to hold rwo ſtones together ; and 
they uſed theſe Nails and Claſpes, becauſe that buildings which 
can't poſſibly be made without many pieces of ſtones may (by 
being thus joined and bound together) as it were become one 
ſtone, and ſo more ſtrong and durable. They alſo made Nails 
and Claſpes of Iron, but more often of Copper, becauſe they 
will laſt longer, not being ſo ſubject to ruſt. Alſo they made 
Letters for [nſcriptions, which they placed on the borders of 
buildings: And we read that of this Metal were the hundred 
famous gates of Babylon ;, and in the Iles of Cages, the two 
Pillars of Hercules eight cubits high. That 1s eſteemed the beſt, 
which burnt and extraQted from Mineral by fire, is red, inclin- 
ing to yellow, of 4 good grain, and full of. holes; for that isa ſign 
"tis well purged, and free from droſs : Copper may be heated 
like Iron, and made liquid, ſo that it may be caſt; but in ex- 
tream hot furnaces, it will not indure the force of the flame, 
but totally conſume. Although it be hard, nevertheleſs it ſubmits 
to the hammer, and dilates it ſelf into thin Leaves; it is beſt pre: 
ſerved by Tarr: And although it doth- not ruſt like Iron, 


Yet 
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yet it hath a kind of ruſt which is called Yerdegreece, eſpecially 
if it touch ſharp and liquid things; of this metal mixed with 
Tin, or Lead, or Latten (which is alfo Copper) and coloured 
with Lapis Calaminarss,is made a metal commonly called Braſs ; 
which oftentimes Architects do uſe, as in Baſes, Pillars, Capi- 
tels, Statues, and ſuch like. In Rome are four Columns of Braſs 
(as St, Gicvanni Lateranno) of which one only has its Capitel, 
and were made by Auguſtus, of metal which was taken from 
the ſtems of Ships, which he took in Exypr from 4. Antonia : 
'There remains alſo in Rome, to this day, four ancient gates 
which are thoſe of the Rotunda, which formerly was the Panthe- 
01 ; that of St. Adriano, which was the Temple of Saturnus ; 
that of St. Coſmo and Damiano, which was the Temple of Caſtor 
and Pollux, or rather of Romulus and Remus; and that which is 
in St. Aznes, without the gate YF:minalis; but the moſt beauti- 
ful of all theſe, is that of St. Maria Rotunda, wherein thoſe An- 
cients did endeavour to imitate by Art that kind of Corinthian 
metal; in which the natural yellow of Gold prevailed : For we 
read that when Corznth was deſtroyed and burnt, (which now 
is called Coranto) thus they melted and mixed in one maſs, 
Gold, Silver, and Copper, and fortune tempered, and made 
the mixture of three ſorts, which afterwards was called Co- 
rinthian : In one of them the Silver prevailed, whence it 
remained white, and very near it in luſtre: In another the 
Gold prevailed, and remained yellow, and of a Gold co- 
lour : And the third was, where all theſe three metals were of 
an equal temperament; and theſe ſpecies have been ſince divers 
wayes imitated. Hitherto I have diſcourſed of thoſe things 
ſeeming moſt neceſſary to be conſidered and prepared before 
building ; It now remains that ſomething be ſaid of foundations, 
the materials whereof being prepared, the work may be pro- 
ceeded on. 
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CHAT. VIL 


Of the Qualities of Ground, wherein 
Foundations are to be laid. 


H E Baſe of the building is that which we call the Foundati- 

on, which is to ſay. the part which is under ground, up- 
holding the reſt of the building that is above ground ; therefore 
of all the errours which do happen in building, thoſe are the 
moſt pernicious which are committed in the foundation, becauſe 
they bring with them the ruine of the whole Fabrick, nor can 
without great difficulty be amended ; | whence the Architects 
ought to uſe their utmoſt diligence: Becauſe in ſome places 
they have a natural foundation, and in other places it is neceſſa- 
ry to ule Art, 

A Natural Foundation is when we build on Stone,a ſoft ſandy 
or moldring Stone,or Gravel;for theſe,without digging,or other 
helps of Art, are of themſelves excellent foundations, & moſt fit 
to uphold the greateſt building both on Land and in Water: But 
if nature affords not a foundation, it muſt be attempted by Art, 
and then the place you have to build onzis either a /o/:zd Earth, or 
a gravelly., ſandy, moſſie,ſofr, and mooriſh place. If the Earth be 
falt and firms you may dig fo far as to a diſcreet Architet may 
ſeem requiſite for the quality of the building, and ſoundneſs of 
the Earth : and (when you intend not to make Cellars, or other 
under-ground Offices) your depth is to be a ſixth part of the 
height of the building; to know this firmneſs, obſeryation 
from the digging of Wells, Ciſterns, and ſuch like, will help 
well ; and *s alſo known by Herbs growing there, if they 
uſually ſpring up only in firm and faſt grounds ; and beſides, 
tisa ſign of firm ground, it, a great weight thrown thereon, it 
neither ſounds nor ſhakes; and from the report of Drums 
being ſet on the ground, and lightly touched, it does not 
reſound again, and if water put in a Veſlel doth not ſhake : 
The neighbouring places will alſo give you to eas + oe 

altneſs 
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faſtneſs and firmneſs of the Earth : But if the place be ſandy 
or gravelly, obferve whether it be on land or ifh water : For if 
it be on land,you muſt take notice what hath becn before dire&- 
ed, concerning faſt ground ; and if you build in a River, the 
Sand and Gravel is altogether uſeleſs, becauſe the water with its 
continual ſtream and flocd often changes its bed : Therefore dig 
till you come to a bottom ſound and firm ; or if that be- 
difficult, dig ſomewhat 1n the Sand and Gravel, and then place 
piles whoſe ends may reach to the ſound and good Earth,and up- 
on thoſe you are to build : But if you are to build upon a moſlie, 
and looſe ground, then you muſt dig till you find ſound Earth, 
and therein alſo ſo much as the bigneſs of the walls and the 
greatneſs of the building require. 

This ſound ground (and fit to uphold building) is of divers 
ſorts ; for (as A'bert: well faith) ſomewhere ſo hard, as *:s 


ſcarce to be cut with Tron ; ſomewhere very ſtif,ſomewhere black- 


iſh, ſomewhere whitiſh (which is accounted the weakeſt) ſome- 
where like chalk, ſomewhere ſandy ; of all theſe the beſt is 
that which is cut with moſt labour, and when wet, doth not diſ- 
ſolve into dirt. 

You ſhould not build upon a ruine or old foundation, if firſt 
of all you know not its depth,and whether it be ſufficient to bear 
the building ; but if the Earth be ſoft and ſink much, as in 
mooriſh grounds, then you mult place piles, whoſe length muſt 
be an eighth part of the height of the Wall, and in thickneſs 


a twelfth part of their length : The piles muſt be placed as cloſe 
as one can ſtand by the other, and are to be rammed in with 


blows, rather quick then heavy, ſo that the Earth may the 
better conſolidate and faſten, You mult place the piles not on- 
ly under the out-walls,upon the Trench or Gutters, but alſo un- 
der the inner-walls, which divide the Building : For if you 
make the foundation for the inner-walls different from thoſe 
without, then laying Beams along one by the other, and 
others athwart them above, oftentimes it happens, that the in= 
ner-walls fall down, when thoſe without being placed on 
piles, ſtir not : Whence all walls come to cleave, the which 
render the building ruinous, and is very uncomely to look on ; 
wherefore you mult ayoid this CANDY + STATINS (He pileing work. 
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of leſs charge ; for according to proportion of walls, the piles 
in the middle may be placed thinner then them without. 


yt. 


A— 


CHAT YH: 
Of Foundations, 


| Ther procanm ought to by twice ſo thick as the walls to be rai- 
ſed thereon, and therein the quality of the Earth, and the 
greatneſs of the building ts to be regarded, making them more 
large in ſoft and looſer ous and where there is a great 
weight to bz ſuſtained. ZThe plain of the Trench muſt be Level, 
{o that the weight may preſs equally, and not inclining to one 
part more then another, may prevent the cleaving of the walls. 
Tiverti- For this reaſon the Ancients uſed to pave the plain with Z zver- 
ne, aCct* exe, and we lay Planks and Beams, and buitd thereon. 
—_— Foundations are made ſloping, that 1s to ſay, to diminiſh as 
from Tri. they riſe ; yet ſo, as that there may be ſo much left on one fide, 
voli, as on the other : So that the middle of that above may fall per- 
pendicularly upon the middle of the lower work, which mult be 
alfo obſerved in the diminution of Walls above ground ; becauſe 
by this means the building becomes much ſtronger, then by ma- 
king the Uiminutions any other way. 

There is ſometimes made (eſpecially in mooriſh grounds 
where there is need of piles) to avoid charge, Foundations diſ- 
continued but with certain Vaults, upon which they afterwards 
build. In great buildings tis very commendable ta make vents 
through the body of the Walls, from the Foundation to the 
Roof, becauſe they let forth the wind (which is very prejudici- 
all to buildings) leſſen the charge, and are of no ſmall conveni- 


ence, if in then you make winding ſtairs from the bottom to 
the top. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the Faſhion of Walls. 


H E Foundations being laid, it remains that we treat of the 
 SuperſtruCture. I he Ancients had fix forts of Walls; -one 
called Retzcolata, or Net:work : Another of Quadrels; or Brick : 
A thirdof Cement, which is of rough ſtones from the Hills or Ri: 
vers : A fourth of various ſtones : a hfth of ſquared ſtones: The 
ſixth K:emputa, which is allo called Coffer-work. Of the Net- 
work there is no uſe at all in theſe days ; but becauſe YFitruvins 
relates it was common in his time, I do here put alſo that deſign. 
They made the Coignes and Corners of their building of Qua- 
arels, and every two foot and half took up three Comſerof Qu4- 
arels, which bound the whole thickneſs of the Wall. 


A. Coignes, or Corners of Cuaarels. 

B. Courſes of Quadrels, which bind the whoks Wall, 

C. The Network, 

D. The Courſes of Quadrels, throngh the thickneſs of the W.QI, 
E. Ihe inncy part of the Wall made of Cement. 


Walls of Brick, or Quaarets, both thoſe about Cities, and 
other great Edifices, muſt be ſo made, that the inſide and outſide 
maybe of Quadrels, and in the middle filled up with Cement, 
and with Brick, Earth, and Stone, rammed together ; and to 
every three foot in heighr, there muſt be three Courſes of Qua- 
drels of the biggeſt ſort, which may take the whole breadth of 
the Wall. And the firſt Courſe muſt be laid with the length 
inward; that the leſſer part ofthe'Brick be expoſed: The ſecond, 
the length laid ſide ways, and the third as the firſt. Of this ſort 
are the Walls of the Rotunda in Rome, and the Bathes of Dzocle= 
ſtan, and all other ancient buildings which are there. 


E. The Courſes of Quadrels, which bind the whole Wall. 
F, The middle part of the wall made of Cement, bu ween one 
Comrſe ad the other, and the outward Quaarels. 


'Fhe: 
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The Walls of Cement muſt be made ſo,that to every two foot 


at !caſt, there be three Courſes of Qyadrcls or Brick; and that 


the .Q44drels or Brick, be prepared according to the manner 
aforeſaid. Such arc the Walls of 1 rin in Piedmont, which are 
made of River pebbles ſplit in the middle, which being placed 
with the ſplit ſide outwards, make very even and ſmooth work. 
The Walls of the Arena of Verona are likewiſe of Cemert ; and 


there are three Courſes of Qzaarels to every three foot : And 


in like mannerare made other ancient Edifices, as appears in my 
Books of Antiquities, 


G. . Cement or River Pebbles. 
H, Courſes of Quadrels which bind the whole Wall. 


The Walls of irregular ſtones were ſo called;becauſe they were 
made of Stones of unequal ſides and Angles; and to make theſe 
Walls,they uſed a plumb Rule, which applied to the place where 
the Stone was to be put, ſerved to place them ſtraight and even : 
Thereby to try, time after time, if the Stone ſtood right in the 
deſigned place. Of this ſort may be ſeen Walls at Prezeſie, and 
Ancient ſtreets were paved in this manner. 


I. Irregular Stones, 


| 
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At Rome may be ſeen Walls of ſquared Stones, where was the 
P;jazza, and the Temple of Angnſtus, in which they locked in 
the leſſer Stones with Courſes of greater. 


K. Courſes of leſſer Stones, 
L. Courſes of bigger Stores. 


The manner Riempinta, or filled Walls, which is alſo called 
Coffer-work, which the Ancients did uſe ; taking Planks, and 
placing them edg-wiſe, allowing ſo much ſpace as they would 
have the thickneſs of the Wall, tlling it with mortar, and ſtones 
of all forts mingled together ; and ſothey went on from Courſe 
to Courſe. There is ſeen ſuch like Walls at Sermon, upon the 
Lake De Graaa. 


M. Planks put edze-wiſe. 
N. The inucr part of the wall, 
O. The face of the Wall, the Planks taken away, 


Of this kind may be called the ancient walls of Naples, which 
had two walls of ſquared Stones four foot thick, and fix foot di- 
ſtant th? one from the other ; thoſe walls were bound together, 
with other croſs walls, and the Caſes which were between the 
Traverſe walls and the Out walls were four foot ſquare, and 
were filled up with Stones and Earth. 


P. The Outward Stone Wall, 
Q. The Traverſe Walls. 
 R- Caſes filled with Stones and Earth. 


Theſe were the formes of which the Ancients did ſerve them- 
7 Afelves, and the foot ſteps thereof are yet to be ſeen ; whence it 
7 may be concluded, that walls of what fort ſoever ought to 


hays ſame Tires or Courſes, which are like ſinews that bald 
talt 
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faſt all other parts together,which chiefly may be obſerved when 
W alts are made of Brick: For the ſtrufture through age falling 
aſunder in the middle, the Walls may not become ruinous, as 
hath hapned, and is ſeen in many Walls, eſpecially on that ſide 
which reſpects the North. 


i. 


CHAP. X. 


Of the Method which the Anctents did 
praftiſe in making their Stone 
Buldings. 


us it happens, that ſometimes buildings are made (the 
whole, or good part) of Marble, or ſome other great ſtones; 
I think it convenient, in this place, to acquaint you what the 
Ancients did in ſuch caſes; for we may obſerve, in their work, 
that they were ſo diligent in joining their ſtones together, thar 
in many places their connexion can ſcarcely be perceived. And 
beſides, the Beauty, Firmneſs, and Duration of the Fabrick is 
very much to be regarded. 
And for as much as 1 can underſtand, they firſt ſquared and 
wrought the ſides of the ſtones which were to be placed one 
upon the other, leaving the other ſides rough, and ſo uſed them ; 
whereupon the edges of the ſtones were beyond the ſquare, and 
might manage them better, and more variouſly attempt to 
place them right without danger of breaking, then if they had 
been ſquared on all ſides before ; for when the edges are made 
ſquare, or leſs then ſquare, they are very weak and ſubject to 
accidents : In this manner they made al] buildings rough, or#as 
one may ſay, ruſtick ; and that being done,they go on working 
and poliſhing the face of the ſtone which is tobe ſeen. lt is true 
that the Roſes which are between the Moailicns, and other fuch- 
like ornaments of the Cornich, could not commodiouſly be done 
when the ſtones were fixed, therefore they made them while 


they 
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they were on the ground. This is well atteſted by many an- 
cient buildings, where may be, ſeen many ſtones rough and un- 
poliſhed. The Arch bythe oldiCaſtlein Ferona, and all other 
the Arches and buildings there, weredone in the ſame manner ; 


which is eaſily made out by.one'curious in obieryiag the marks 


of their Tools, thats to' ſay, the manner how the ones w 
wrought. The pillars of Trgjer, and Antoninein Rome, were 
ſo made, nor could they otherwiſe have ſo exaQtly joyned the 
ſtones, that might ſo cloſely meet where they go croſs the heads, 
and other part of the figures. And the-ſame may berſaid of the 
other Arches which-are there. T1 Gs fone g's © 
And if the works were very great, as the--Arena of Verona, 
the Amphitheatre of Pola, and the like, to ſave charge and time, 


which they would have required, they wroughtonly the Impoſts 


of the Arches, Capitels, and - the Corniches 3 and the:reſt they 
left Ruſtick, having only regard tothe fair front of the building. 
Bat in Temples; and other buildings, which requiredcurioſity, 
they ſpared no pains inthe working them, andglazingand ſinoo- 
thing even the very fluces of the Columns, and polifhing them 
diligently. Therefore, in my judgment, you COTLEe janks 
M of 


Walls of Brick in the: Ruſtick manner, mich leſs. 1 
Chimnies, which require curious work ; for beſides the unhand- 


ſomneſs, *rwill happerrthat they will ſplit and-diyide aſunder, - 


which naturally ought to be intire ; butaccording to thegreat- 
neſs and quality of the building, you may makethem Ruſtick or 
Polite: And in a work that requires ppeten neatneſs, we 
need not doas the Ancients uſed, withiReaſon, and neceſlitated 
by the greatneſs of their works. 4 
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adtardiſtones, fas it were with arms, therefore -| 


the Windows and Apertures muſtbeas far fromthem as may bez | 


or at leaſt, ſo much ſpace mult be left between the Aperture ahd 


the Angle, as is the breadth of-the Aperture. 
Having ſpoken.of meer Walls, *tis convenient to paſs tothe 


* ornaments, the greateſt whereof are the Columns when they 


wy ey placed, and have fair proportion to the whole Fa-. 
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how. much longer the Comm are, ſo,much the leſs muſt they 
be diminiſhed, in regard that theheight! oft ſelf works the ef- 
fect of diminiſhing, by the diſtance ; therefore if the Column be 
15. foot high, the Diametre of the Column below muſt be di- 
vided into 6.. parts, and the Diametre' thereof above ſhall be 
$3. of thoſe parts. If from 15. to 20. the Diametre below muſt 
be divided into ſeven parts, and 6;. muſt be the thicknefgof the 
upper part ; ſo (ooh thoſe. which are from twenty to thirty 
the Diametre below mult be divided into'8:' parts; and 7: muſt 
be the Diametre of the upper part, and ſo the Columns which 
are higher are to be diminiſhed proportionably by their ſeveral 
parts, as Vitruvius ſhews in his Second Chapter 'of this [Third 


' Book: , But now the ſelling is th be niade inthe middle; He 


haye no more to ſhew'from litm thana bareptomiſe; and there- 
fore many have written variouſly thereof: -'I'am wont to make 
the profile of the ſaid ſwelling in this manner; I divide thei bo- 
dyof the Coluinn, into three equal parts, & leave the lowerthird . 
endicular, at the end of which Lay along thin rule as 
xe Column,. or a little more, and movethatpartwhich 
cheth from the third: part UPNEre, and bend it till the-end 
touch at the point of the diminution, at the top of -the Co- 
lamn-under the. Collari#o or Aſftragal ; according to that bent- 
ing I proceeds and fothe Column becomes ſomewhat fivelledin 
the middle, and appears very handſome ; and althoughT could - 
this) a- form either ſhorter or more 
expedient, or that might be more acceptable; I am yet more 
confirmed in this my opinion, ſince it hath ſo much pleaſed Pr. 
Cattaneo that (l having told him of it) he hath put it into one of 
his Works of Architetture,” with, which he hath not a little Illu- 
ſtrated this -profeflon- 10 hy 3 1A 


A. B. The third part of the \Colmn which 5s perpends cular. 

B. C. The two thirds diminiſhed. . 

C. The point of the Diminntion macr the Collarino. or Aſtras 
HB t + I lags Ng 
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The Ns, that is to ſay, the ſpaces between the 
Colutiitis, may be made ofa Diametre; and 4, of the Column, 


more. © But the Ancients were not wont to allow more then 


tliree Diametres of the Column, except in the T»ſcar Order, - 


y : 
and the Diatnetre is to be taken at the lower part of the Column, bo 
of t#d Diametres of two and ;. of three, and ſometimes of - 


is which the Architrave'is wont to be of wood ; they.rnade the - ; 


Inter-columnis very large, not tefs then a Diametreand half, and 


this ſpace they allowed ſoinetimes, eſpecially when they made 
the Columns very big ; but thoſe Inter- -cojumns were moſt pre- 
ferred that were of two'Diametres, and ;. of the Column; and 


they accodnted' this the moſt noble and beautiful manner of the 


Inter- columns. 


And you oughtto fake notice, that between the kiiter- columns | 


and the Coldmns, there ought tobe proportion and correſpon: 
dence, for leaving too much vacancy between ſmall Cokiting, 


you wilt take away great part of their beavty z; becauſe : the'great 


aritity-of air that wilt be between 'them-will -diminiſh-very 


eh thelt ehickntfs; and on the coritrary, leaving too Uttle - 
ſpace tothe great Columns, by the ſtreighrneſs and-narrowneſs - 


of the ſpaces they will appear gouty,: and 'very nngraceful : 


Therefore if the ſpaces'exceed'tbree Diametres,/you-rnult make - 
the Eioaths in thickneſs a ſeventh part of their height, as'I 6b- - 
ſerve hereafter in the Tuſcan Order; but-if the- ſpaces ſhall be 
three Diamnetres, the length of the Column muſt be 7,- or eight, . 


as in the Doritk Order; &it 2,.the length of the Column'muft 
be 9 Diarnetres,as in the York, if 2, the length'of 'the Column 


mol Beds. Diamiettes, as M'the Corinthean. Laſtly,cif 15. the - 


;th'of he! Column tnnſt be 10. as in the Compoſita, 'Con- 
wk theſe Orders, I have took this care, that they may be 


EXafnr ples "for all other Inter-columns, which Vitruvins intic : 


mates 1 in the Chapter aforeſaid. 


Th "the front '6f buildings: 


ven 'fivimber, ſo thiat the*middle Inter-column may be made - 


bigger than the reſt, rhat the” Doors and Entries may: bethe 


better ſeen-z which vfually are placed in the 'middfe': Ant - 


this much 'for*PiHar-work only. 
_  ButifGalteries be Itdde with'Pillaſters, they moſt be ſo dif 


poſed,. 


, the” Colomns ought'to be an 
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ſed, that the Pillaſters be not leſs then a third-of the vacancy 
etween Pillaſter and Pillaſter, and thoſe at the corners muſt be 
twothirds bigger than the other,that ſo the Anglesof the Fabrick _ 
may be firm and ſtrong ; and when they are to ſupport. an extra- 
ordinary great weight, as in very great buildings, then they 
mult be.the half of the vacancy : As thoſe of the Theatre of _ 
Vicenza, and the Amphitheatre at Capxa + Orelſe- two thirds, 
asthoſe of the Theatre of MarceYus in Rome, and of the Thea- 
tre of Qgubas,. which now belongs to Sig. Lodovico de Gabriellj, 
a. Gentleman of that City. The Ancients alſo made them-ſome- 
times as large as the whole vacant, as in the Theatre o-Ferona, 
in that part which is not upon the Hill. But in private buitdings, 


they are not to be made leſs thana third of the yacant,nor larger 


than two thirds, & they ought to be ſquare; but to ſave charge, 
and to make room to walk more freely, they may be made leſs - 
in the flank than in the front. TY 


And to adorn the Frontiſpiece, you may put in the middle of | 
the. front half Columns, or other Pillaſters which may bear up 


the Corniche,..which ſhall be upon the 'Arches of the Gallery 3 


and they mult be as large as their height ſhall require, according 
to their ſeveral orders, as in the enſuing Chapters and deſigns 
may appear 3. for.underſtanding whereof (that Lmay not repeat | 
the ſame thing often) you may underſtand, that I inthe dividing | 
and meaſuring the ſaid Orders, would.not take a certain and de- 
terminate meaſure, which is peculiar to-any City, as Cubit, Foot 

or Span ; well knowing, that meaſures are as various as the Ci- 
ties and Countries. But in imitation of YV:izruvizs, who divides / 
the. Dorick Order with a Meaſure taken from the thickneſs of 
the Column, which is comman to all, and by him called a 4c- ? 
aule : I will alſo ſerve my ſelf with ſuch a Meaſure in all the Or- | 
ders, and the 4454ule ſhall be the Diametre of the Column, ta-! 
ken at the Baſe, divided into 60- parts : except in the Dorick, | 
in which the 4oawle is to be the half. Diametre of the'Column, 


andis divided into 30. parts : For ſo it falls more commodious in 


the Compartiments of the ſaid Order. Wherefore every one 


may ſerve himſelf (making the Module greater or leſſer, accord» 


ing to the quality of the Fabrick) with the proportions and pro- 
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Of the Tuſcan Order. 


"HE Tuſcan Order, according. to that which Yitruvins 
- writes of it, andis ſo indeed, is the moſt ſimple and intire* 
of all the Orders of ArchiteCture : Becauſc it retains the moſt of 
Antique, and wants all thoſe Ornaments Whith Knilers*thek 
others ſo pleaſant and agreeable. This had its Ocginal, jn_ 
Tuſcana, a place very remarkable'ifi Faly,” whence the Name is | 
derived.  OICYD 
The Column with it's Baſe and Capitel, ought tobe in lengthr-. 
even Models, and at the top are diminiſhed a fourth part of 
{their Diametre, having occaſion of row of Columns of this 
Order only, you may make the Inter-columnes very large ; be- 
auſe the Architraves may be of wood, and will be very conve- 
ent for Country uſe, for the paſſage in and ont of Carts, and 
ther Country conveniences and beſides the charge will beleſs ; 
ut if you make Gates or Galleries with - Arches, you muſt ob- 
Frve the meaſures that I have marked in the deſign,in which you- 
nay obſerve the Stones ſo diſpoſed or joyned together, as when 
ie whole work is of Stone ; the which I have alſo direfted in 
te deſigns of the other four Orders. 


of Hecbitefiure: 
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Of ArchiteFFare. 
The Peadeſtals which are made under the Columns of this 

Order muſt be the height of one Model, and made ptain.. 'Fhe 
height of the Baſe is to be the half Diametre of the Column. 

This height muſt be divided inio two equal parts ;-one is given 

to the Orlo or Plinth, which muſt be made round; the other 

isdivided into four parts : one for the Liftela, or Cirture, 
which may be made a little leſs, and is alſo«called C:mbia ; 

and in this Order only is part of the Column, the other three-' 
are for the Totus.. The-Projeure of this Baſe is a ſixth part of 
the Diametre of the Column below.- The Capel is the height - 
of half the Diametre- of the Column below, and is divided in- 

to three equal parts. One is given to the Abacus, 'which from 
its form is commonly- called Dads, or Dye. - The other to the 
Ouolo, or Echinus, and the third- is divided into ſeven-parts; of- 
one is made the Ziſtela under the Ouolo,and the other fix remain 

to the Collorino, or neck of the Column. The Aſt#agal is dou- 
ble, the height of the Zi/fella under the Oxolo, and the Centre 

thereof, is made upon the line, which falls plum upon the ſaid 
Liſtella, and upon the ſame line doth fall the projeCtture of-the 
Cimbia, which' is as thitk'as the” Zofelle.'' The Projettire'ot- 
the Capitel anſwers to the body of the Coltmn below} its Ar-" 
chitraye is madeof Wood as highas broad ; and the breadth 
ought not to exceed the-body of the Column at the top. The 
Summers which carry on the Eaves, projecteth a fourth part of 
the length of the Column. Theſe are the meaſures of the T#/- - 
caz Order, as Vitruvius teacheth. 


A, Abacus : 
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Of trchiteftnre; 
- .A. Abacus. 


'B. Echinus, 
C. Hypotrachelinm, or frize of the Capitel:. 
D. Aſftragal. 
E. Boay of the Column above, 
F, Body of the Column below, 
G. Arnnulet Ceinfture or LiStella. 
H, Torc#s, 
I. Orlo, or Plinth, 
K. Pedeſtal, or Stylobatum. 


The Profiles which are placed by the plain of the Baſe and. 


Copirel, are the Impoſts of the Arches. 
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6 Of ArcliteAure; 


But if they make the Archicraves of ſtone, ict muſt be obſer- . 
ved, which was ſpoken before of the Inter-columns ; there is. 
to be ſeen ſome Ancient Buildings, which may be ſaid to be builr 
according. to this Order, becauſe they retain in part the ſame 
Mealures,. as in the Arena of Yerena, and Theatre of Pola, and-+ 
many others ;- of which Ihave. undertaken the profiles, not on- 
ly of the Baſe of the Capitel of the Architrave of. the Freze and - 
of the Cornice, put down in the Jaſt page of this Chapter. Bur 
alſo thoſe of the Imports of Arches; and of all theſe buildings, . 
I ſhall put the deſigns in my Books ef Antiquities. | 


A. Scima Reta, 
Corona. 


. The projeitnre of the Corona, and the Scima Refa.. 
b ' ty Avetto, | 


B. 

C 

D 

E. Freze. 
F. 

G. 

H 

E. 

K. 


o 


Archetrave, 
Cimatinm.. 
Abacss. 
Scima Reta, 
Hypotrachelium, or frize of the Capitel. 
L. Aſtragolus. 
M. Body of the Column under the Capitel, 
N. Body of the Column below, 
Q. Annulet, or Cinare, 
P,. Torus, or Scima Reverſa, 


Q., Orlo, or Plinth of the Baſe... 


Over againſt the Archerrave marked F.is the profile or deſign - 
of an Archetrave very curiouſly wrought. 
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Of ArchiteFure, 
CHAP... EV. 


Of the Dorick Order. 


TH E. Dorich Order had its Original and. name from the 
Derians , a Grecian people which dwelt in 4/ia.; the - 
Columns when made alone without Pilaſters, our to be ſeven 
and a half, or eight Diametres long ; the Inter-columns are little 
leſs than three Diametres of the Columns. . And this manner of - 
placing Columns, by Yirr«vixs, is called Dyaſtyles; but if they . 
jin to Pilaſters, they muſtbe together with the Baſe and Cap1-. 
tel ſeventeen Models, and one third in length 3 and you:muſt ob- 
ſerve, that ( as I have ſaid before in the 13.-Chapter ) the Mo- 
. del in this Order only is the half of the Diametre of the Column, -_ 
divided into thirty parts; and in all the other Orders, it 1s the - 
whole Diametre, divided into fixty parts. 
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Of  drchiteFFure. 

Amongſt Ancient Buildings, we ſee no Pedeſtals to this Or- 
der, yet they are ſeen amongſt the Modern. And if you join 
a Pedeſtal to them, you muſt make the Dadoof the Pedeſtal Fper- 
fect ſquare; and from it you muſt take the meaſures of its Orna- 
ment : Therefore it muſt be divided into four equal parts} the. 
Baſe with its Zocco or Plinth muſt be two of them, and the Cy- 
macium one, to which muſt be joined the Orlo, or Plinth of the 
Baſe of the Column. This kind of Pedeſtal may alſo be ſeen in 
the Corinthian Order, as at Verona, in the Arch which is called 
De Lioni. 1 haveſet down divers Meaſures of deſigns, which 
may be joined to the Pedeſtal of this Order, which are all very 
agreeable,and taken from Antiquity,and are very carefully mea- 
ſured. This Order hath no proper Baſe, wherefore in many Buil- 
dings, you may ſee Columns without Baſes; as in Rome, in the 
Theatre of Marſellus,in the Temple De 1a Picta, near to the ſaid 
Theatre 3 in the Theatre of Vicenza, and in divers other places. 
But ſometimes 'the Att:ck Baſe is joined to them, which adds. 
very much to their Beauty, and here isthe meaſure of it. 

The height is the half Diametre of the Column;and is divided 
into three equal parts ; one 1s given to the Zocco or Plinth ;, the 
other two are divided into two parts, of one is made the Toris 
fuperiour, and the other which remains is divided into two,and 
one is given to the 7orus inferiour, and theother to the Scocra,or 
Cavetto with its Arnulets, Therefore if you divide it into fix 
parts, of one muſt be made the Annulet above, and the other 
that below, and four muſt remain to the Scocia. The Projectture 
muſt be the ſixth part of the Diametre of the Column ; the - 
Ceinure muſt be the half of the upper Toras : If it be divided 
from the Baſe, its projecture muſt be the third Part of the whole 
projecture of the Baſe. But if the Baſe and part of the Column 
{hall be of one price, you muſt make'the Ceinitwre ſmall ; as you 
may ſee in the third deſign of this Order, where are alſo two - 
manners of 1mpoſts of Arches. 


G .3- A. Body 


Of Architeflare, 


A. Body of the Column, 

B. pry or .Ceintt ure. 

C. The upper Torus. 

D, Scocia with its. Annulets. 

E. The lower Torus, 

F. Plinth, or Zocco, 

G. Crmacinn, 

H. Dado, or . $quare. of the Pedeſtal, 
I. Baſe. 

K. Impoits of Arches. 
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Of Architefture. 

The height of the Capitel ought to be the half Diametre 6f 
the Column below, and is divided into three parts; that above 
ſhall be divided into five parts, three ſhall be for the Abavus, 
and the other two parts for the Cimatium , the which muſt 
be ſubdived into three parts 3 of one is made the Lifela, or 
Annulet, and of the other two, the Scima' Reta. The ſecond 
part is divided into three equal parts, one is given to the An1- 
let which are three, and are equal, the'other two which remains 
to the Ouolo, or Echynus, whoſe projetture is two thirds of its 
height. The third principal part of the ſaid Capitel, is for 
the Hypotracrelium, or Frize of the Capitel, given to the Cola- 
rin0; the whole projecture is the fifth part- of the- Diatnetre 
of the Column. The AStrazal is as high as all the three Anmu- 
lets, and is in projefture cqual to: the body uf the Column be- 
low. The Annulct or Ceinttarey is half the height of the Aſtra- 
gal, the projecture thereof is plum with the Centre of theſaid 
Aſtragal. | rw | 


Upon the Capitel is made the Architrave, 'which is to bei 
height half the thickneſs of the Column, that is to ſay, 'one' 
Model; ir is divided into ſeven parts, of oge-is made'the T ena, 
whoſe projecture muſt be equal to its height. The whole" is.di> | 
vided into fix parts, one whereof is given to the Gutte, the 
which ought to be fix in number,and to the Z:iſtella which is un- 
der the /enea, which is a third of the ſaid Gztte, The reſt is di- 
vided into ſeven parts, from the 7 enza downwards,three where- 
of is given to the firſt Faſcia, and four to the ſecond- The Frieze 
iSin height, a Model and a half, the breadth of the 77z2/iph, is 
one Model, and its Capitel is the ſixth part of a Model. The 
Tr:izliph is divided into ſix parts, two whereof is given to the 
two chanels in the middle, and one to the two half chanels at 
the extremities, and the other three make the ſpaces that are 
below the ſaid chanel. The 4ctopa\ that is to ſay, the ſpace 


between two Tr:gliphs ought to be ſo broad as high. 


The Cornice ought to be in height one Model, and a fixth 
part, and 1s divided into five parts and a half ; two whereof is 
glven to the Cavetro and Onolo; the Cavertto is leſs Ran 

| "8 the 


| At 6 


2a Of drchiteFlure, 
the Owls, as much as is the Lii#:4z; the other three and half 
is given to the Corona, and for the Sgimzz Reverſa, and Scima 


ta. 


-4 
o 


The Corona ought to have in projeCture four ſix parts of the 
Model, and onits plain which looketh downwards, and project- 
eth forth, muſt haye in leagth fix Gwtrz, and three in breadth 


aver the 1rigliphs with their liſts, and over the /:topa.certain 
Roſes. 


The Gutte, or bells, anſwer to thoſe which are under the 7e- 
ea, which are made in form like a Bell. 


The CiMarum maſt be an cight part thicker than the Coro - 
24, and is divided into eight parts: Two whereof is given to 
the Orlo or L:ifFela, and fix remains to the C:imatia, whoſe pro- 
jecture is ſeven parts and a half. Whereupon the Architrave, 
the Fr:ze, and the Cornice, fall out to be in height the fourth 
part of the length of the Column ; and theſe are the meaſures ; 
of the Cornice, according to Yitravins, from whom I have a 


| dt altering the members, and making them a little 
er. 


A, Seima, 


Of ArchiteAure. 


A. Scima Retta, 
B. Scima Rever/a, 
C., Coronna. 

D- Ouolo, 

EF. Cavetto. 

F. Tho Capitels of the Trigliph, 
G. 1rigliph. 

H. Metopa. 

I. Tenia. 

K., Gutte, 

L. Prima Faſcia, 
M. Secunda Faſcia. 


Parts of the Capitel. 


N., Cimatium, 
O. Abacus. 
P. Oxolo, or Echingus. 
, Annulets, 
R. Hypotrachelium, or Frize. 
S. Aſtragal. 
T. Liſtella, or Cemfure, 
V. Body of the Column, | 
K. The Plainof the Capitel, and Model divided into thirty parts. 
Y. The under part of the Coronna, 
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of ArchiteFure, 


EC HAP. XVI. 


Of the lonick Order. 


HE Tock Order had its Original in Jia, a Province in 
Aſia; and we read, that the Temple of Diana at Epheſns 

was built of this order : The Columns with Capitel and Baſe, 
2re nine models long, and by a model is underſtood the Dia- 
metre of the Column below. The Archemgve, Frize, and Cornice, 
are the fifth part of the height of the Column in the following 
deſign, which is of Columns alone, the Inter columns are of 
to Diametres, and a fourth part. And this is the faireſt and 
molt commodious manner of Inter-columns, and by Fitravizs is 
called Exfillos, In the other deſign, which is of Arches, the 
Pilaſters are in breacth a third part of the height of the Arch; 


and the Arches are in height two ſquares. 
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Of Architeft ure, 

If you put a Pedeſfal to the Column of the 7onick Order, as 
in the deſign of the Arches, it muſt be made as high as half the 
breadth of the light of the Arch, and muſt be divided into ſeven 
parts and half, of two of them ſhall be made the Baſe of one 3 
the Cimatium, and half, which remains, ſhall be for the Dads, 
or ſquare of the Pedeſtal. 

The Baſe of this Order is in thickneſs half a model, and is 
divided into three parts; one 1s for the Plinth, it's projecture is 
the fourth part of the ſaid thickneſs, and conſequently theeight 
part of a model- The other two parts of the Baſe are divided 
into ſeven, of three is made the upper Torss; the other four 
are divided again into two parts, one is given to the Scotia a- 
bove, and the other to that below, which ought to have more 
projecture than the other. 

The A#tragals ought to have the eight part of the Scotia; the 
Ceintture of the Column is the third part of the Terus of the 
Baſe; but if itbe ſo that you make the Baſe join with part of 
the Column, you muſt make the Cein&rre ſmall, as I have alſo 
ſaid in the Dorick Order, the Cein&ure bath in projefture half 
the projecture aforeſaid ; theſe be the meaſures of the och 
Baſe according to YVirruwvins, 

But becauſe in many antique buildings are ſeen to this Order 
Attick Baſes, and to me ſeems more agreeable, upon the Pc- 
deſtal ; I have deſigned the Attick, Baſe with a ſmall Torus or 
AFragal, under the Cerntture ; .not omitting therefore to make 
the deſign thereof as Yitruvins teacheth us. 

The deſigns £. are two different profiles for to make the 
Impoſts of Arches ; and of each there is ſet down the Meaſures 
by Numbers, which {hew the parts of a model, as is done in all 
the other deſigns ; theſe Impoſts are in a height half as much 
again as the thickneſs of the Pillaſter which ſupports the 
Arch. 


A. Body 


66 Of Architeflure; 
A.. Body of the Column, 


B. The Aftragal with the Ceinfture, which are members of the 
Column, 


C. Upper Torn, 
D. The hollow called Scotia. 
E. The lower Torus. 


F. The Plinth faſtened to the Cimatium of the Pedeſtal. 


G. Cymatium in two formes 
H. Dodo, or plain ſquare of the Pedeſtal. 
I. Baſe in two formes 

K. Orlo, or Plath. 

L. ImpoiFs for the Arches, 


54 q' row 


Of drcbiteFture. 


To make the Capel, the foot of the Column muſt be divided 
into eighteen parts, and nineteen of ſuch parts is the breadth 


7\ 


and length of the Abacxs, and the half is the height of the Capi- 


tel with the Yoluta; whereupon it becomes to be nine parts 
and a half high : One and half is for the Abacns with its C:mati- 
417, the other eight remains to the Yoluta, which is made in this 
manner. From the extremity of the C3matinm, within, is placed 
one of the nineteen parts,& from the point which is there made, 
is let fall a line plumb, which divides the Folzt2 in the middle, 
and 1s called Catheta; and where the point falls in this line 
which ſeparates the four parts and half above, and the three 
and half below, there is made the Centre of the eye of the 
Voluta ; whoſe Diametre is one 0 the eight parts ; and from the 
ſaid point is drawna line which interceCts at right Angles. The 


Catheta divides the Yolura into four parts, in the eye of which is 


formed a ſquare, the bigneſs whereof is the halt Diametre of 
the ſaid eye. The Dzagoral lines being drawn in it, in them are 
made the points whereon the fixed foot of the Compaſs is to ſtand 
to make the Folata, and they are(computing the Centre of the 
eye) thirteen Centres ; as to the Order which muſt be obſerved 
in them, it appears by the number placed in the deſign. The 
Aſtragal of the Column 1s right againſt the eye of the Yoluta ; 
the Yolutes are as thick in the middle as is the projeFure of the 
Onolo or Echinus, which reacheth beyond the Abacus, ſo much 
as is the eye of the Yoluta; the hollow of the Yoluts is even 


with the body of the Column. The Afragal of the Column- 


turns about under the Yoluta, and is always ſeen : As appears 
in the platform of the Column; and *tis natural, that ſo flen- 
der a thing as is the Yoluta ſhould give way to one ſo hard 


it. 
They were wont to make in the Angles of Rowes,of Columns, 
or Porches of the on:ck, Order, Capirels which had the Yolata 


not only in the front, but alſo in that part, that making the Ca-- 


pitel as they were wont to do, would be the flank ; whereupon 
they came to have the front on two ſides, and are called Azgular 


Capitels ; and how they made them, I ſhall demonſtrate in my 
Book of Temples, 


A. Abacns, . 


as is the Aſtragal; and the Yoluta is alwaysequally diſtant from- 


Of Architefare. 


| A. Abacns, 

B. Hollowes of the' Poluta, 

C. Onolo, or Echinus, 

D: Aftragal under the Echinus. 
E. Ceiniture, or Annulet, 

F. Body of the Column, 

G. Line called Catheta. 


On the Plat-form of the Capitel of the Column, the ſaid Mem- 
bers are marked with the ſame Letters. 


S. The eye of the Volutain a large form. 
Members of the Baſe, according to Vitruvius, 

K. Body of the Columns, 

L. Cein&#ure, or Annulet. 

M. Torus. 

N. Scottapruma. 

O. Tondino, or Aſtragal. 

P. Scotza ſecunda. 

Q. Orlo, or Plinth, 

R. Projetture of the Baſe. 
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Of Archite&ure. 

The Fchirrave, Frize, and Cornice, make (as I have ſaid) 
the fifth part of the height of the Columa, and the whole is di- 
vided into twelve parts z the Arch:itrave four, the Frize three, 
and the Cornice five: The Architrave js divided into five parts, 
of one Is made the Cimatium,and the reſt are divided into twelve, 
three are given to the firſt Faſcia, and irs Aſfragal, four to the 
ſecond and its A#raga!, and five ta.the third. 


\ TR nr ; 
The Corn:ce is divided into' ſeven parts, 4. two are given to 
the Scotia and Omolo, two the /Modilions, and the +; to the Co- 


rea, and Scima Reta, and projecteth forwards as much as its 


thickneſs. 

I have deſigned the Front, the Flank, and the Plat-form of 
the Caprre!l, the Architrave, Frize, and Cornice, with their con- 
renient Sculptures. 


L'3 Ai Scima 
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_ Of ArchiteFinre. 
A. Seimd Refta. p 
B. Scima Reverſa, 


C. Corona, 


D. Cimnation of the Modilions, 
EF. Medilions. 
F. Oxolo. 


Eg. Caverto, 

H. Frixe. 

|. Cimatinm of the Architrave. 

K, L. M- Are the firſt, ſecond, and third Faſcia. 


Members of-. the Capitel. 
N, Abacns. 


©. Hollow of the Voluta, 
P. Onolo, or Echinus, 

Q. Aſtragal of the Colmmn. 
R. Boay of the Colnmn. 
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Of Archite&ture: 
CHAP, XVII. 


Of th; Corinthian Orger. 


T Corinth a noble City of Peloponeſe, or Moree, firſt of all 
was found the Order which is called Corinthiav, which is 
more adorned and beantified then any I have yet treated on. 

The Columns are like the /orich, and with the Baſe and Ca- 
pieel joined tothem, they are nine models and a half long. If 
you make them fluted, they muſt have-24. flutes or channels; 
which mult be made half ſo deep as broad : The plains or ſpa- 
ces between one flute and the-other muſt bea third part of the 
breadth of the ſaid flutes. The Archerrave, Frize and Cornice, 
are a fifth part of the height of the Column ; in the deſign of 
Columns alone, the Inter- columns are two Diametres, as is the 
Portal of St. aria Rotunda in Rome; and this form of Rowes 
of Pillars, is by F3truvius called Syffylos. - And in that of Arches, - 
the Pillaſters are of two parts of five of the light of the Arch ; 
and the light of the Arch is in height two ſquares and half 
the. thickneſs of the Arch being comprehended.- 
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The Pedeftal under the Corinthian Column muſt bein height a 
fourth part of the length of the Colunay, 4nd beingdivided Ato 


eight parts, ore is given to the Cimatzum,- two to its Baſe, and 
five remains to the'Daids, 'vf Wiahrofithc Padohat; ot Bi/c 
mult be divided into three parts, two for the Zocco or Plinth, 
and one to the Cormce . And bg 8 V 21 

The Baſe of the Column is the Atrtick, but in this Order it 
differs from that which is put tothpÞ DÞx-ch Order zi» Hil the 
Projeaure is the fifth'part of the Diametre of che Column, where- 
as in the Dorick it is the ſixth part; it may-adſo varyin\ſomt other 
parts, as may be ſeen in the deſign, where alſo is ſet down the 
Impoſts of ii Arches, the which.s-irrtroighr one half more then 
the thickneſs of the Aembretro, that is to ſay, the Pllſtw" hich, 
bears up the Arch, 'f Hh 


4s * , 
% * Þ ) $+ 3%. 4 } . # 


'B. Coins ard Aﬀragel: of the Colunm.... 
C. The upper Torus. 

 D.- Scotia with the Aﬀragals. 

© E. The lower Ter. 


F. Orlo, or. Plinth of the Baſe faftned to the Cimatiam of . the. 
Feaeftal.. _ 1 01 813803 eaviides; vb. 61.5 16 Mong 05th; 


fi % ”Y 
k . $$ CE. 554 TEST 


G. Cimatinr I NY 
H. Dads or plain | of the Pedeſtal. 

]. Coronna of the Baſe | 

K. Orlo, or. Planth of- the Baſe, 


The Impoſt of the Arch is at-the ſide of the Column, 
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Of Architelure. 

The Corinthian Capitel ought to be as high. as the thickneſs 
of the Column below, and a fixth part more which is allowed 
to the Abacus 5 the reſt isdivided into three equal parts, the firſt 
is given to the firſt leaf, the ſecond to the ſecond; and the thitd 
is divided again into two, and of that part next the Abarns is 
made the Canlrcols with the leaves, which ieem to fapport them 
whence they grow ; and therefore the ſtalk from whence the 
grow muſt be made thick, and m their foldings maſt diminifl 
by little and little: The example hereof is taken from a hg 
which are bigger at the root then at the extremity of the 
branches. The Bell which is the body of the Capirel under 
the leaves, ought to be direct to the bottoms of the flutes of 
the Column. 

To make the Abacus, that it may have aconvenient Projetture, 
make the ſquare AB CD. each ſide whereof muſt be a Model 
and half, and the Diagonal Lines muſt be drawn init from one 
Angle to the other, and where they interſect each other in the 
point E. which ts the middle and centre of the ſaid ſquare; the 
fixed foot of the Compaſs mult be placed, and towards each Angle 
of the ſquare mult be marked a Model; and where the points 
FGHI. are, the lines muſt bedrawn, which intercedts at right 
Angles with the faid Diagonals, and that they may touch the 
ſides of the ſquarein LMN ©. Theſe ſhall be the bounds of 
the Proj:&ture, and how much the length is, ſo much ſhall be the 
breadth of the hornes of the Abacus. 

The Curvature, or hollowing of the Abacus, is made by lay- 
ing along a thred from one horn to the other, which is from the 
point L. to the point N. then from the ſaid points, draw two Ar- 
ches af Circles, then ſet in one foot of the Compaſs in the inter = 
ſetionatthe point P,with the other deſcribe the Arch, which will 
make the hollowing or curvature of che Aſtragal of the Column, 
and is ſo made that the tongues of the leaves toucheth it,or rather 
advanceth a lictle beyond, and chis is their ProjefFare, The Roſe 
ought to be as large as the fourth part of the Diametre of the 
Column at the foor : The Archetrav?, Frize and Cornice (as I 
have ſaid) are to be a fifth part of the height of the Column, . 
and the whole is to be divided into twelve parts, as 11 the /onick; 
but here is the differeace; inthis the Cormc: 1s divided into eight 

N 3 parts: 


Of ArchiteFure. 


parts and half, of one is made the Intabliment, of. the other T 
the. Dendiculs, of the third the Oxolo, of the fourth and fifth the * 
Aodilions, andof the other three and half the Corenra, and the 
Scima. The Cornice hath as much ProjefFare as it is high, the 
Coffers or places of the Roſes that go between the Modilions 
muſt be ſquare, and the odil;ons as big as half the plaia of the 

. aid Roſes. The members of this Order have not been mark - 
ed with Letters as the foregoing, becauſe by them theſe may 
eakly be underſtood, 
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Of ArchiteFure. 
CHAP. XVIIL 


Of the Compoſita. Order. 


ION 


"HE Compofita Order, which is alſo called Remay, becauſe it 


was an Invention of the Ancient Remens, and is {© called be- 
cauſe it partakes of two of. the aforeſaid Orders ; and the moſt 
Regular and Beautiful is that which is compounded of the Jeoxick. 
and Corinthian; it is more flender than the Corinthian, and may 


be made like itin all parts, . except in the Capire!.. - 


Theſe Columns ought to be in length ten -4fodels; in; the 
defign-of Columns alone, the Inter-columns are one Diametre 
and a half,” and this manner is called by YVitravias - Picneſtiles, In 
thoſe of Arches the Pilafters are half the light of the Arch, 
and the Arches are in height under the Vault two ſquares and - 
_ that is to ſay, two Diametres and half of .the light. of. the. 
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Of ArchiteFure, 


And becauſe (as I have ſaid_) this Order ought to be made 
more neat and ſlender then the Corinthian, its Pedeſtal is to be 
the third part of the height of the Column, and is divided into 
eight parts and half ; of one part is made the C:matium of the 
Baſe, and five and half remains to the Dodo or Plinth of the 
Pedeſtal ; the Baſe of the Pedeſtal is divided into three parts, 


two is given to the Zocco or Plinth, and one to its Torws with its 
Cimatinm, 


The Baſe of the Column may be made Attickas in the Corin- 
thian, andit may alſo be compounded of the Artick and the 70- 
zick, as appears inthe deſign. The Profile of the Impoſt of the 
Arches, 1s by the ſide of the plain of the Pedeſtal, and: its 
height is as much as the thickneſs of the Aembrerto. 
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Of Architeture. 117 

The Capitel of the Compoſira Order hath the ſame meaſures as 
the Corinthian, but it differs from it inthe Yeluta, Onolo, - Fuſa- 
rolo, or Fuſe, which are members attributed to the /onickh ; and 
the way of making it, is thus : From the Abacus downwards, 
the Capitel is divided into three parts,as in the Corenthian : The 
firſt is given to the firſt leaves, the ſecond to the ſecond, and the 
third to the Yolutra, which is made in the ſame manner, and with 
the ſame points with the which the 7orick is ſaid to be made, 
and takes up ſo much of the Abacus, that it ſeems to grow our 
of the Onolo rear the flowers which are put in the middle of the 
Curvyatures of the- ſaid Abacns, and is as thick in the front, 
as the breadth of the hornes thereof and a little more : The 
Onolo 18as big as three parts of five of the Abacns, and its low- 
er part begins right againſt the lower part of the eye of the /0- 
buta ; it hath in Proje8ture 4}. parts of its height, and is with it 
Projefture perpendicular to the hollow of the Abacus, or a lit- 
tle more. | 

The Fuſe isa third part of the height of the Orel», and hath in 
Projettare ſomething more then the half of its thickneſs, and 
turns about the Capitel under the Yolata, and is alwayes ſeen. 
The Gradetten, or Moulding, which goes under the Fuſe, and 
makes the Orlo of the Bell of the Capitel, is the half of the Fuſe - 
The body of the Bell anſwers dire&t with the bottum of the 
flutes of the Column ; of this ſort I have ſeen one at Rome, from 
which ſort 1 have drawn the ſaid Meaſures, -becauſe it appeared 
to me very beautiful, and well ordered. | 

There are Capitels made after another manner, which may 
be called Commpoſita, of which ſhall be diſcourſed, and the figures 
thereof ſhall be put in my Books of Antiquities. 

The Archerrave, Friſe and Cornice, are the fifth part of the 
height of the Column, and their Compartiments may be well 
known by that which hath been ſaid before in the other Orders, 
and by the-numbers placed in the deſign. 
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Of Archite&ure. 


CHAP. XIX. ao, 


Of Pedeſtals. 


Itherto I have diſcourſed (what to me ſeemed convenient) 
of Walls and their Ornaments, and in particular, touch- 
ing the Pedeſffals which may be applied to every Order; but 
becauſe it appears that the Ancients had not a regard to make 
the Pedeſtal bigger for the one Order than for another, although 
this part much adds to the beauty and Ornament, when it is 
made with diſcretion and proportion to the other parts; to 
the end that the Architeas may take notice and ſerve them- 
ſelves upon occaſion, and know that they made them ſometimes 
{quare, that is to ſay, as long as broad, as in the Arch Ds Lton:, 
at Veroxa. And theſe 1 have aſhgned to the Dorick Order, be- 

caule it requires Solidity ; ſometimes they are made taking the 

meaſure from the light of the Arch, as in the Arch of Tis at 

Sanita Maria Nova in Rome, and in that of Trajan on the gate 

of Acona, where the Pedeſtal is half the height of the light of 

the Arch ; and of that kind of Pedeſtal I have put to the [onchk, 

Order; and ſometimes they took the meaſure from the height 

of the Column; as is ſeen at Saſa, a City {cituate at the foot of 

the Mountain which divides 1taly from France, in an' Arch 
made to the honour of Auguſixa Ceſar, and in the Arch of Pola, 

a City of Dalmatia, and in the Amphitheatre of Rome, in the 

Tonick and Corinthian Order, in which Building the Pedeſtal is 

the fourth part of the height of the Column, as1 have made.in 

the Corinthian Order. In Verona, in the Arch Dz Caſtel Vecchio, 
which is very beautiful,the Pedeſtal is a third of the height of the 

Co!umn, as I have put in the Compoſita Order; and theſe are 

the handſomeſt formes of Pedeſtals, and have the beſt propor- 

tion with their other parts : And when Yitruvins dilcourſing of 

Theaters makes mention of th 50, you may knony that the 
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Poggio is the ſame with the Pedeſtal, which is the third of the 
| length of the Column put for Ornament of the Scene; but of 

Pedeſtals which exceed a third of the, Column, ſuch are ſeen at 
Rome in the Arch of ©Conflantine, whete the Pedeſtals are two 
parts and half of the height of the Column ; and almoſt in all 
the Ancient Pedeſals, the Bales are obſerved to have been made 


twice as big as the Camaczm,, as is lecn in my Book of Ar. 
ches. 


CHAP. XX. 


; of Exronrs. 


HF: ing ſetdown the Ornaments of the ArchireAure, that 
IL i is to ſay, the Five Orders, and ſhewed how they are 
made, and laid down the Profiles of each of their parts, which [ 
found that the Ancients did oblerye; it ſeems to me not unfit 
here to acquaint the Reader of many abules,which being brought 
in by the barþarous, are yet obſerved ; to the end that the tudi- 
ous In this art may avoid them in their own Works, and under- 
Kand them in others. 

I ſay then, that Archite&ure {as all other Arts are) being 
Imitatrix of Nature, accounts nothing tolerable which is eftrang- 
ed, and differs from that which is natural: Wherefore we ſee 
that thoſe Ancient Archite&s who built with Timber, when they 
began to build with Stone, direQRed that the Columns might 
be lefs at the top than at the foot, taking example from Trees, 
which are leſs at the top, than in the Trunk, and near the 
Root. Likewiſe becauſeit is very convenient that thoſe things 
upon which any great weight is put ſhould be prefſed , under 
the Column they put a 8aſe, oth with their T 0746 A 
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ſeem by the burthen over them to be ſwelled ; ſo alſo in the Cor- 
nice;, they bring in the Triglifes, Modiglions; and the Dentils, 
which ſhould repreſent the heads of the Joices, which in the Ciel- 
ing are placed to bear up the Roof. The ſame may be obſerved 
in all other parts, if youare curious: And being fo, you cannot 
but blame that form of Building which deviates from that which 
Nature initruteth, and from that ſimplicity which is dire&- 
ed in things by her produced, framing (as it were) another Na- 
ture, and departs from the true, good and handſome manner of 
Buildings 3 for which reaſon you ought not ( inſtead of Co- 
lumns or Plaſters, which are to bear up ſome great weight) to 
place Cartouches, which are certain Scroles, which to the intelli- 
gent ſeem deformed, and to the ignarant rather confuſion than 
pleaſure, nor do they produce other effefts ;: than:increaſe 
the charge of the builders. : Likewiſe you muſt not-make any 
of thoſe Cartouches come out of the Corynzce, for'it is requiſite 
that all the parts of the Corxice be: madeito ſome end, -and to 
make appear what it would be if the work were framed of Tim- 
ber. And beſides, being it is convenient that to uphold: a 
great weight ſomething folid and fit to ſupport that'weight be 
required , queſtionleſs thoſe Cartouches are altogether ſuper- 
fluous, becauſe it is impoſhble that any Timber whatever 
could really perform what theſe ſeem ; for feigning it ſelf to 
be ſoft and gentile, I know not by what rule they put them 
under any thing heavy ard hard. But that which (in my 
opinion) imports much, is the abuſe in making Frontiſpieces 
of Doors, Windowes and Galleries, divided in the middle, 
becauſe they were made to defend the Inhabitants from rain; 1 
know nothing more contrary to natural reaſon, than to divide 
and open that part which the Ancients, inftruted by neceſſity it 
ſelf, did make whole, and raiſed in the middle, to ſhew that it 
ought to ſerve to defend the Inhabitants of the Houſe, and 
thoſe that enter therein, from Rain, Snow and Hail. And al- 
though Variety and Novelty fhould pleaſe all, yet we are not ts 
g0 againſt the precepts of Art, and that which Reaſon demon- 
ſtrates; whence we ſee that although the Ancients did vary, yet 
they never departed from the general and nec ary Riiles of Arr, 
as may be ſeen in my Book of Antiquities : Alſo concerning the 
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projeaure of the Cornice and other Ornaments, tis no ſmall abuſe 
in making them come too forward, becauſe when they exceed 
that which according to Reaſon is fit for them, eſpeCially if they 
be in a clole place they ſeem narrow, and uncomely, and put 
fear in thoſe which ſtand underneath,threatning always to fall, 
you ought as much to avoid making the Cornice diſproportiona- 
ble to the Column, putting great Corn:ces upon little Columns, 
or upon great Columns little Cornices, who doubts but that ſuch 
a Building will ſeem very ill favoured. Beſides, to make the Co- 
lumns ſeem to be of ſeveral parts, making rings and wreathings 
about them, as it were to hold them toge#her, ought as much as 
may be to be avoided; becauſe how much the more intire and 
ſtrong the Columns appear, ſo much the more they perform the 
deſign for which they are placed, which is to render the work 
above ſecure/and firm. Many other like abuſes might be rec- 
kened up, as'of ſome members which in the Cornices are made 
diſproportionable to the other, which by what I have ſhewed be- 
fore, and by that which is now ſaid, may be ealily known, it re- 
mains now to come to the diſpoſing of the particular and princi. 
pal parts of the Building. | 


—— 
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CH'AP. XAL 


Of Galleries, Entries, Halls, Anti- 
Chambers and Chambers, and of 


their proportions. 


Alleries, for the moſt part, are wont to be made on the 
wings and ſides, or on the front ; they ſerve for many ac- 
commodations, as Walking, Eating, and other Divertiſements, 
and they are made bigger or leſſer, according to the preatnets 
and conveniency of 


e Building; but ordinarily, they ought 
not 
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not to have leſs then 16, 18, and 20, foot in breadth, and in great 
Buildings unto 24, and their length at leaſt five times their 
breadth, fix, ſeven, or cight times at moſt. 


Example. 


Let AA repreſent a Gallerie, the breadth whereof is AB; 
you muſt give it in length five times its breadth unto the number 
marked 5; or fix times unto the number 6; or ſeven times unto 
the number 7; or laſtly, eight times unto the number 8, which 
is the greateſt length allowed to Gallerzes. 
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And beſides, every Houſe well compoſed ought to have in 
the middle and chiefeſt part fome place, to the which all the 0- 
ther part of the Houſe may relate and appertain ; which place 
vulgarly is called Entry, Lobby, or Paſſage if it be below, and 
the Hall, if it be above; and is in the Houle as a common place, 
for it ſerves to entertain thoſe who attend the Maſters going 
forth, to ſalute him and negotiate with him; and ſuch places are 
the firſt part of the houſe thar preſent themſelves to thoſe that 
would enter therein. The Halls ſerve for Feaſts, Nuptials and 
Banquets, to at Comedies, and to take other ſuch like plea- 
{ures and enjoyments ; therefore it is, that theſe places ought to 
be greater than other, and of a Capacious form, to the end 


that many perſons may commodiouſly be there entertained, and 
behold what is done. 


Of the propertion which the Halls ought to have. 


As for my part, I haye not been accuſtomed to allow to the 
length of Halls leſs than twice their breacta, ot twice and 5. or 


a third 
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a rhird part of the breadth at moſt. And to great Buildings you 
may allow the length to be three times the breadth, whereupon 
they will be ſo much the more beautiful and convenient. 


Example. 


Let AA preſent a Hall, the breadth whereof is A B, having 
24 foot, within the work you may allow the length, twice the 
breadth unto the number marked 2, to wit, 48 foot in length 
for 24 foot in breadth, or twice the breadth, and 3, more unto 
the number marked 2+, to wit, 54 foot long for 24 foot broad, 
or twice the breadth, and 4 more unto the number marked 23 to 
_ wit, $56 foot long for 24 foot broad ; or laſtly, to great Build- 

ings the Hall may have in leggth three times the breadth, unto 
the number marked 3,to Wit, 72 foot long for 24 foot broad. 
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The Anti-Chambers and Chambers ought to be ſo divided, that 
they may fall on each ſide of the Extry and of the Hall; and you 
muſt take heed that thoſe on the right hand may anſwer and be 
equal to thoſe onthe left ;, to the end, that the building may be 


on one ſide as on the other, and the walls bear equally the bur- 
den of the Roof. Th 03 Yi. 714 IO 5 


Of the proportion of Anti-Chambers, 


A well proportioned Antichamber ought to have in length 


the Dsagonal line of the ſquare of the breadth, or the breadth 
and * at moſt, | 


Example, 
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Example for the firſt bigneſs of Anti-Chambers. 


Let ABCDbeaſquare, whereof each ſide is 24 foot, and 
the Diagonal line thereof being drawn AC, the ſame length that 
the. Diagenal is of, you muſt give to the ſaid Anti-Chamber from 
A untoE, from D unto F, in this manner. 


The Auzti-Chamber will have 34 foot in length to 24 foot in 
breadth, 


E x.40%w- 
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Example of the ſecond bigneſs of Anti-Chambers. 


Let ABCD bea ſquare, of which each fide is 24 foot as be- 
fore, and to the ſaid ABCD the half their length, to wit, 12 
foot from B to F, and ftom C to G, you ſhall make the Anti- 
Chamber, 36 foot in length to 24 foot in breadth, 


Of the proportion of Chambers. 


As for the Chambers, you may make therefore fave ſorts and 
proportions ; for they are cither {quare,or they may be in length 


their breadth with an eighth part, a ſeventh, a fixth, or a fifth 
part aboye their breadth, 


Example 
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Example of the Firſt bigneſs of Chambers, 


Let ABCD be a perfect ſqua 
4. Angles may be equal, this ſh 


ber, 


ty, of which the 4. ſides and the 


be the bigneſs of the Chan 
A B 
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Example of the; Second. 


Let ABCD be a ſquare, whereof each ſide is 24. foot. you 
may divide one of the ſaid ſides into 8. equal parts,whereof each 
may be 3. foot, add one of the ſaid parts to the ſide A B and 
continue it to E, and as much to the ſide D C, continue to F 
_ _—_ will make the Chamber 27. foot long to the 24- foot” 

road. 


$ Example 


Of ArchiteFnre. 
Example of the Therd. 


Let AB CD be a ſquare, as before, of 24 foot ; to each fide, 
divide the fideof AB into ſeven equal parts; add to it one, 
continuing the ſame to E, and the fide DC unto F, the faid 
Chamber will have 27, foot 5. inches and 3 partin length to 24. 


foot in breadth, 
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- , Example of the Fourth, 


Let AB CD), as before, be a ſquare, having on each ſide 24, 
foot; divide one of the ſides, as AB into fix equal parts, add 
thereunto one of the ſaid parts ps. the ſaid fide unto E,and 
D C unto F, you will make the Chamber 28. foot long to 24. 
foot broad. = 


Exam 
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Example of the Fifth and laſt bigneſs of Chambers, 


_ Let the figure AB CD be, as before, each ſide thereof to be 

24. foot, divide one of the ſides into five equal parts, add one of 

the faid parts drawing the fide A B unto E} and" C unto F, you 

nw mahy te -"—_ 28, foot 9, inches, and 7 3 -in length to 24. 
in 
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CHAP. XXII 


. _ .. Of Floors and Supetficies, of /Departes. 


ments, Planchers, and Flat Seelings. 


A'S having ſeen . the formes of Galleries, Ha'ls, Anti- 
Chambers, and Chambers, it is needful to diſcourſe of 
Floors or Super ficies, of Departements, Planchers, and Flat Scel- 
ings. 

, or Superficies, may be of ſquarg Tyles or hard Stone, 
or of Marble, or ſmall ſquares of Carpenters work, and may be 
made of divers ſorts, and divers colours, according to the va- 
riety of the'materials,which renders them very agreeable to the 
eye: In lodging Chambers they are ſeldome made of Marble or 
other hard Stone, becauſe in the Winter they will be too cold; 
wo in Galleries, or other publick places, they will agree very 
WCll- 


This fort of Floors of ſmall ſquares of Carpenters work, may 
be ant Somerſet-Houſe, of which, being a novelty in England, 
a ught good to preſent the Deſign thereof, although not in my Au- 
_ 
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You muſt take heed that the Hall, Azti-Chambers, and Cham- 
bers, which are of the ſamg ſtory, may have all the Floors or 
Pavements equal in ſuch manner, thatthe threſholds may not be 
bigher then. the reſt. _ | | 

The Planchers are alſo made of divers ways, for ſome there 
are that take. pleaſure to make them very handſome of well 
wrought Joifts ; where you may take notice thae the Joiſts muſt 
be diſtant the one from the 6ther, the: thickneſs of a Joiſt apd 
half, and fo the ſeeling will be very handfome « And there will 
be ſo much wall between the ends of the Joiſts, as will be ſufi- 
cient to bear up the walls about it 3 whereas if they ſtand wider 
one from the other, it will be very ill favoured ; and if cloſer 


"will be as a dividing of the upper wall from the lower ; and if- 


the Joiſts rot and be conſumed with fire;the wall of neceſſity muſt 
be ruined. 

Others will have Compartements of Plaiſter, or Wood, in- 
riching them with pictures and gilded work, and beautifie them 
according. to their various humours; wherefore inthis there can 
be given no certain nor determinate rules. 


CHAP. X XI1L. 


Of the beight of Halls, Anti-Chambers, 
and Chambers. 


'TF lls, Anti-Chambers, and Chambers, are made either 
'K archedor flat : If you make them flat, divide the breadth 
into three parts, and two of thoſe parts ſhall be the height of the 
Story, from the floor to the Joilt. 


Exams 
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Exarple of the firſt height of Halls, Anti-Chambers, 
| | 2: 1nd Chambers. | FO 
Let-the figure M: repreſent the Chamber whoſe height you. 

would find,which ſuppoſe to haye in breadth 24+ foot within the 

work, which ſhall bedividgd upon the line A B; into three equal 
pores with points, where is marked the number 1 2 3. each part 
ing eight foot, two of each parts ſhall be the height of the 

Chamber, to wit, 16. foot from the Floor to the Jollt. 


And if you would have it higher,the breadth muſt be divided 
into ſeven parts ; take thereof five, which will give the height. 


Example of the ſecond height, 


Let the figure N be of the ſame breadth, aro ſoregaings e fi 

wit 24, foot within the work, which ſhatl be 

ho eof the Sroy AE art Do che Fl Tots tomato 
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foot 2. inches, from the Floor unto the Joiſts, Oy 1g 
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Ordivide the ſaid height into 4. parts,and three ofthoſe parts 
will likewiſe give a greater height: = 
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Example of the third height, yet higher. 


Let the figure O. be of the ſame breadth as the former; to- 
Wit of 24+ toot within the work, which ſhall be divided upon 
the line A. B, into four equal parts, three thereof you mult take 


for the height of the Story, ſo it will be of 18. from the.. 
Eloor to the Joiſt; PREY RO SO? FOTO is 
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CHAF. XXIV. 
Of the Proportion: of the height of Chambers. 
of the ſecond Story, 


H E height of Chambers of the ſecond Story ſhall be 2. 
T twelfth part leſs then the Chambers below, 


Example of. the height of the Second Story 3n the Figure 
marked M. 


4 
Beit, asit is ſaid in the Figure marked M, its firſt Story of 
416, foot, from the Floor to the. Joiſt, divide the ſaid 16. foot ita 
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twelve equal parts, take eleven which will make 14. foot 8. in- 


_ for the height of the ſecond Story, from the-Floor to the 
Jol , 


Example of the_Second Story of the Figure marked N. 


Be it, as it-is ſaid inthe Figure marked NN, its firſt Story of 17. 


foot 2. inches high, from the Floor to the Joiſt ; divide the ſaid 


17-foot 2 inches into twelve equal parts, take thereof 1 1, which 


will make 15- foot 7. inches, for the height of the ſecond Story 
from the Floor to the Joiſt. 


Example of the heigbt of che ſecond Story of the Figure ©, 


Beit, asitis ſaid in the Figure O, its firſt Story of 18. foot 
from the Floor-to the Joiſt, divide the ſaid 18. foot into twelve 
equal parts take thereof 11, which will make 416, foot and + for 
the height of the ſecond Story from the Floor to the TJoilt. 
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Of the Proportion of Halls, Anti-Cham- 
bers, and Chambers, of the fir$t 
Story which are Arched. 


N great Buildings the Hall, Anti-Chambers, and other Rooms 
of the firſt Story may be arched, whereupon they will be 
much more handſome, and leſs ſubject to fire : Their height is 
made by dividing the breadth into ſix parts,and thereof take five, 
"Which. will give the height that it ought to have from the Floor 
or Superficles unto the bottom of the key of the Arch. 


T4 E x ample 
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E xamiple of the finſt height of Halls, Anti-Chambers, and 
don one ab are "Arched. 


Let the Figure marked A be of 24. foot in hreadth more or 
leſs, and- be divided into ſix equal parts ; take thereof five, 
which will make it 20. foot high, from the Floor unto the boe. 
tom of the key of the Arch. 


ds Met 
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And if you would have one higher, you muſt divide the 


os _ into eight parts, and ſeyen thereof ſhall be the 
height, | 
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Example of the ſecond height. 


Let the Figure B having the ſame breadth as the former of 24. 
foot wighin the work, be. divided. into elglit, equal parts, and 
take thereof ſeven, which will make 2 1. foot for the height from 
the Floor unto the bottom of the key af the Arch, 


| 
. Andifyoudivide the ſame breadth into 32- parts, you muſt 
take thereof 11- which will make it higher. | 


Example of the third yet higher. 


* Let the Figure Gbe of 24. foot broad within the work, as the 
former, divide the 24. foot into 12, equal parts, take thereof 
11, which make 22. foot in height, from the Floor into the 
bottom of the key of the Arch. 
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CHAP. XX V1, 


"Of the Proportion of the height of Cham: 
bers of the ſecond Story. 


THE Chambers of theſ&ond Story muſt be raiſed a ſixth 
part leſs then the Chambe#s below. 


Example of the height of the ſecond Story of the 
Figure marked A. | 


Be it, as it is ſaid in the Figure marked A, its firſt Story of 
20. foot in height, from the Floor unto the bottom of the key of 
the Arch, dividethe ſaid 20. foot into ſix equal parts, take there- 
of five which will nzzke the ſecond Story 16, foot eight inches 
from the Floor to the Joilt. . 


Example of the beight of the ſecond Story, of the 
Figure marked B. ay 


Beit, as it is ſaid inthe Figure B, ts firſt Story of twenty and 
one foot in height, fromthe Floor unto the bottom of the key of 
the Arch, divide the'faid 21. foot into ſix,equal parts, take there: 
of five, which will make the ſecond.Story 17, foot. 6. inches in 
height, from the Floor unto the Joiſt. '. AY 


Example of the height of the ſecond Story of the 
Figure marked C: 


Be it, as it is ſaid in the Figure marked C, its firſt Story is of 
22. foot in height, from the Floor unto the bottom of the key 
of the Arch, divide the ſaid 22. foot into ſix equal parts, take 
thereof five, which will makethe ſecord Story 18. foot 4. inches 
in height, from the Floor unto the bottom of the key of the 
Arch: | 


| CHAP. 
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CHAP. XX VI, 
Of the Proportion of the third Story. 


' third Story : The ſecond mult always be divided into twelve 
equal parts, nine whereof will give the height of the third 
Story, from the Floor unto the bottom of the Joilt, 

In the building of Chambers you ought to have regard as well 
to the place of the bed, which is uſually fx or ſeven foot ſquare, 
and the paſlage, as well as to the ſcituation of the Chimney, 


which for. this conſideration ought not to be placed juſt in the 


middle, but: diſtant from it about two, or two foot and --, to the 
end it may make room for the bed,and by this means the inequa- 
lity is little diſcerned if it be not in buildings, the breadth at leaſt 
of 24. foot within the work 3 and in this caſe it may be placed 
juſt in the-middle. | | 


) 
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CHAP.XXVIII 
of the height of Galleries. 


TRL lower Galleries muſt be as high as the Halls, Anti. 
Chambers and Chambers of the firlt Story, to the end that 


one may enter therein on even ground, which is to be underſtood - 


then, when theſaid lower Galleries have the ſame framing, which 
the ſaid Halls, Anti-Chambers, and. Chambers, whoſe Floors 
ought ordinarily to be raiſed-higher then the ground work of the 
Court about two foot at leaſt, or of three or four foot ; and is 
aſcended by ſteps, which ought not. to have more. then ſix in- 


ches in height, nor leſs then four, and in breadth one foot, or 


at the moſt 15+ or 16. inches. 


But 


'F you would make above the ſecond Story, an Attique' or' 
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But if the Galleries be made all open, ſo as they enter into it 

From the Court ; in this. caſe you may lay the Floor lower then 

the neighbouring Rooms, and. *twill ſuffice that the ſaid Floor be 

one foot higher then-the ground-work of the Court ; thus doing 

o "twill appear very graceful ; for by this means they come near 

to the fair proportion which they ought to have in their height 

from the Floor or Superficies unto the bottom of the key of the 

Arch, and their entrance is by ſteps which are between the 9. 
penihtg of the Arches. | 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Of the juſt Proportion which the upper 
| Galleries ought to baye. 


7 HE vpper Galerscs are made either flat 'or Arched, if fat, 

they muſt be as high as broad ; Galleries which are arched 
muſt be as high as broad, with a fifth, fourth,or third part over 
and above their ſaid breadth. | 
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CHAP. XXX. 
_ Of the Meaſures of Doors and Windows. 


TP HE certain and determinate Meaſures cannot be given of 
'the height and/breedth of iprincipal Gares of Buſidings : 
Nor of Doors and Windows of Chambers, becauſe, for to'make 
the principal Gares, the Archizect muſt accommodate them to 
The greatneſs of 'the Building, and the-quality of the Maſter, 
nnd the vfe. that is to'bemade of them ; nevertheleſs he will not 
omit -to give the Meaſures following. "4 


CHAP. 


. Of drebiteflure, 
CHAP, XX x1, 


Of the Proportion of Principal Gates, 


PRiocins! Gates of Entrance where Coaches and Wagons 
ought topaſs, and other ſuch neceſlaries, mult not have leſs 
then ſeven and 5, eight, or nine foot : And to great Buildings, 
unto ten or twelve foot in breadth. 

Their height muſt be- their breadth and half at leaſt 3 and 


to have it well proportioned, you mult giveit in height twice 
their breadth. 


—. 


CCC 


CHAP, XXXILIL. 
Of the Proportion of Inner-Doors. 


Oors within the Houſe in the leaſt Buildino, onght not to 
have leſs then two foot and +} in breadth, and hve foot 
and 5 in height : Thoſe from three to four foot brozd muſt 
have in height twice their breadth ; and to great Buildin2s you 
may allow eyen to five or fix foot in breadth, and the height 
double, and ſometimes a fifth or fourth part leſs then their 
breadth: 
The Ancients were wont to make their Doors narrower above 
then below, as may be ſeen in a Church which is at T:vols, 


which Y**ravixs teacheth 3 and *tis likely they did fo, to give 
them more force. 


V CHAP. 


Of Architefure. 


CHAP. XX XI[]. 
Of the Proportion of Windows. 


"PHE Appertures of Windows muſt have four foot and {or 
T five foot, and to great Buildings unto fix 3 between the 

two Jaumes their height muſt be at leaſt double their breadth ; 
and to make them comely and well proportioned, a fourth-part, 
a third, or a half part more then the breadth : And according 
to the bigneſs of theſe, you may-make all the reſt in the other 
Rooms of the fame Story ; but thoſe of the ſecond Story ought 
to be lower by one twelfth part then thoſe of the firſt ; and if 
'0u make Windows above them, you ought to make them a 
Harth part lower than thoſe 1n the ſecond. 


CHAP. XX XIV. 
Of the Proportion of Soiles of Windows, 


TR E Soiles of Wixdows muſt have two foat eight inches, un- 
ro three foot at moſt in height. The Tranſoms, or croſs 
pieces of Wirdows, muſt be four or -five inches thick ; their Re- 
bates moſt be from ane inch and : unto two inches at moſt, to 
the end they may have greater ſtrength, and that the ſramsgs of 
wood which carry the ſhutters may have convenient ſtrength. 
The Jaumes of -Wizdows muſt be much rebated, and let in 
from two inches and 5 to three inches at leaſt, to the end that 
the wooden frames may be ſtrong, and join to the wall ; when 
che wall is thin, the ſhutters of the Windows ought to ſhut over 
the rebates the half or one third only; alſo it is needful to 
Civide the ſaid ſhutters, that they may not be a hindrance to 
the Chamber, nor obſcure the light. 


— 


Of drdbitefiure., 
CHAF. XXXY, 


ules to be obferved in making Doors 
Mt and Windows, 75 


N making Windows you are to take heed that you do not 

givethem more or leſs light then is neceſſary, nor make them 
wider or narrower then is needful ; wherefore you ought to 
have regard to the greatneſs of the places, which ought to re- 
ceive the light, it being evident that a great Room hath need of 
more light then a little one : ſo that if the Widows be made 
leſs then they ought to be, the place will be obſcure-and dark. 
And becauſe in Houſes ſome Chambers are made large, fome in- 
different, ſome little, you muſt take great care that all the W::- 
doms may be equal one with the other in their rank and Or- 
der, ſo that thoſe on the right hand may anſwer thoſe on the 
left, and thoſe above may be right over thoſe below. - Like- 
wiſe the Doors muſt be right over one another; to the end that 
the void may be upon the void, and the full upon the full : and 


moreover, let the Doors be placed in ſuch manner, that one 


may ſee from one end of the Houle to the other, which is very 
| graceful: And beſides, *tis cool -in Summer, and hath many 

other conventencies 

It is very ſecure to turn Arches over Doors and Windows, 
which Arches do diſcharge and hinder that the Doors and Win- 
dows be not preſſed with too much weight, which is of great im- 
portance for the laſting of Buildings. | 

The Windows mult be conveniently diſtant from the Corners 
and Angles of the Building, becauſe that part ought not to be 
-open and infeebled, whoſe office is to ſupport and faſten all the 
reſt of the Building. $964; 


V 2 CHAP. 
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Of ArchiteFure. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 


Of the juſt Proportion which the Pillaſters 
of Doors and Windows ought to 
have in. thickneſs and 

Projetture, 


Jhafters of Doors and Windows ought not to be- thicker 
P then the fifth part of their Apperture, nor leſs then a 
ſixth. | 

The Projeitare of Pillaſters.in general is found by dividing 
their thickneſs into fix parts, and one of thoſe parts muſt be 
the Projetture they ought to have. 

It remains to ſee their Ornaments. 


CHAP. XXXVII 


Of the Ornaments of Doors and Windows. 


H O Wto adorn the W:ndows and principal Poors in Build-: 
| ings, may eaſily be known from that which FYrruvius 
teacheth in the {ixth Chapter of his fourth Book, adding there- 
unto all that the moſt Reverend Daniel Barbers hath ſaid there- 
of, and ſhewn in deſign : And alſo of that. which I have ſaid be- 
fore of all the five Orders; therefore leaving that; I ſhall only 
put ſome deſigns of the Ornaments of Doors and Windows of 
Chambrrs, ſo as they may be made divers ways; and | ſhall 


mark particularly every member which is graceful, and how- 
much Projeftare is needful. 


The 


Of Architefure: 
The Ornaments which are given to Doors and Windows, are- 
the Archetrave, Frize, and Cornice, | 


The Arch:trave turns about the Door, and ought to be as 
thick as the Pzlafter, which (as I have ſaid) ought not to be leſs 
then the ſixth part of the Apperture, nor more then a fifth; 
and from the Arcoetrave, the Frize, and Corrice, take their 
thickneſs. according to the two inventions which follow. 


Examp/e. 


Let the breadth of the Apperture of the Door A. A. bedivi- 
ded into ſix equal parts 3 one of theſe parts ſhall be the Arche- 
trave B, which winds about the Door , and mult be divided 
into four parts; of three thereof is made the height of the 
Frize C, and of five, that of the Cornice D. 


| ans hm. 
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Of ArchiteFure. 
The Meaſures of each member of the Ornaments may be 


found in this manner. 
The Archetrave B, muſt be divided into tenparts, three muſt 
be for the Prima Faſcia G, for four the ſecond V ; and the three 


 whichremains muſt be divided into 5. three for the Scima Rever- 


ſaP, and the other two for the Orlo, or Regala R, whoſe Pres, 


je@ure is the fourth part of its thickneſs , the Sc:ma Reverſa P, 
hath in Projedtare its height, and 1s marked in this manner : They 
draw a ſtrait line which terminates at the end thereof,under the 
Orlo or Regu/aR. and on the ſecond Faſcia V, and is divided in 
half, ſo as each of theſe halfes is the Baſe of a Triangle of two 
equal ſides3 and on the Angle oppoſed to the Baſe muſt be placed 
the fixt foot of the Compaſs, and the Curve [ines mult be drawn, 
which make the ſaid Scama Reverſa P. 

The Frize is three parts of four of the Archetrave, divided in- 
to four, and is deſigned of a portion of a cz cle leſs then the ſem. 
circ'e, the ſwelling whereof comes directly over the Cimarium of 
the Archetrave. 

The five parts which are given to the Cornice diſtribute them= 
ſelves in this manner to its members : Oneto the Scotia with its 
Liſtella, which is a fifth part of the ſaid Ss0rza, | 

The Scotz# hath in Projecture two thirds of its height ; to 
deſign it they form a Triangle of two equal ſides, and to the An- 
ele G they place the Centre, and ſo the Scorza becomes the Baſe 
of the Triangle ; another oi the ſaid five parts is for the Ozolo, 
and hath in Proje&ure the two thirds of its height, and is deſign- 
ed making a Triangle of two equal ſides, and the Centre is made 
at the point H ; the other three parts are divided again into 
ſeventeen, eight for the Corona with its Liſts, of which that 
above makes one of the eight parts; and that which is below 
and makes the hollow of the Corona, makes one of the ſix parts 
of the Colo - The other nine are for the Scima Reta, and its 
Orlo or Regula, which is a third of the ſaid Scoma, To frame 
It ſo as may be well and graceful, they draw the right line A 
B, and *tis divided into two equal parts: At the point C, one of 
thoſe parts is divided into ſeven, whereof fix are taken at the 
point D ;, then they are form two Triangles, AE C, and CBF, 


and on the points E and F, they put the fixt foot of the Com: 
t Pais» 
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15.4 Of Architefuxe. 


paſs, and draw the portions of the Circles AC and CB, which 
make the {ſaid Scima, 

The Archetrave likewiſe, in the-ſecond invention, is divided 
into four parts ; of three is made the height of the Fr:ze, of fire. 
that of the Cornice, then the Archetrave is divided into three 
parts, two of them are divided again into ſeven, of which ſe. 
ven, three are the firſt Faſcia, and. four for the ſecond ; ang 
the third part of the Archerrave isdivided again into nine parts 
of two 1s made the Aſtragal, the other ſeven are divided into 
five parts; three are the Scime Reverſa, .and two the Orlo or 
Regula, | 

'The height of the Corxzce is divided into five parts and 
+ one of which is divided again into fix parts, of five is made 
the Scima Reverſa above the Frize, and of the ſix the Liftela ; 
the Scime Reverſa hath as much Projectare as It is high, and the 
ſame alſo hath the Zzſtella;, the ſecond part of the height of the 
Cornice 1s for the Oxuolo, which hath in Proje&ure 5 of its height. 
The Moulding above the Omelo,is the ſixth-Part of the Ozolo,and 
hath the ſame Projedure; the other three parts of the height of 
the ſaid Cornice are divided into 17. parts,ceight of which are for 
the Coronna, which hath in projecture three parts of four of its 
height, the other-nine are divided into four parts, three are for 
the Cimatium,.and one for the Orlo or Leſtella; the 4 which. 
remain are divided into five parts and ;; of one 1s made 
the Moulding, and of four and 4 the-Scima Reverſa above the 


Coronna : The ſaid Corniee hath as much Projettare as it hath | 
thickneſs. . 


Members 


- 
- 
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Members of the Corxice of the firſt Invention. 
I. Scotia, 
K. Ouele. 


F.. Coronnd. 


N, Ciamatiumn, 
O. Orlo, or Regula, 
Members of the Archerrave, 
G. Prima Faſcia, 
V.S ecunda Faſcia. 
P, Scima Reverſa. 
R. Orlo, or Regula. 
9, Swelling of th: Frize. 
T. Part of the Frize whic? enter z1to the Wall, 


By the meansof theſe two, you may know the members of the 
{ſecond Inyention. 
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Of Architefure. 


| Off theſe two other Inventions, the A4rchetrave of the firſt 
which is marked F, 1s likewiſe divided into four parts, of three 
and x Is made the height of the Frize, and of five that of the 
Cornice ; the Archetrave is divided into eight parts, five are for 
the plain of the Archerrave,and three are for the Cimatinm,which 
is divided agaln into eight parts ; three for the Scima Reverſa, 
three for the Scot14, & two for the Oxolo or Regula; the height 
of the Cornice js divided into fix parts, of two is made the Sci- 
a Retta, with its Orlo or Regula, and of another the Scima Re- 
verſa; the ſaid Scima Reta is divided again into nine parts, of 
eight thereof are made the Coronnaand the moulding ; the Aftra- 
cal,or Rondeau above the Frize, is athird of one of the ſaid ſix 
parts, and that which remains between the Coronna and the 
Aſtragal, is left for the Scoria, 

[n the other Invention the Archetrave marked H; is divided 
into four parts, and of three and 5 is made the height of the 
Frize, and five the height of the Cornice: The Archetrave 
is divided into eight parts, five of them are for the plain of the 
Archetrave, and three are for the Cimatium, which is divided in- 
to ſeven parts, of one is made the Aſtragal, and the reſt are di- 
vided into eight parts; three of which are for the Scima Rever- 
ſe, three for the Scoria, and two for the Orlo or Regula; the 
height of the Cornzce 1s divided into fix parts and + of three are 
made the Sc:ma Reverſa, The Dentells and Onolo, the Scima Re- 
verſa, hath as much Projefure as it is thick: The Dentells are 
two of three parts of their height, and the Oxolo three of four 
parts. Of the 4 1s made the Scima Reverſa, between the Scima 
Ri&aand the Coronna z and the three other parts are divided into 


ſeventeen, nine make the Scima Refta, and the Orlo or Regulsa, 
and eight the Coronna. | | 


This Cornice hath much as Projettare as it hath thickneſs, as 
all the other aforeſaid. 


Here follows deſigns of Doors and Windows according to 


the five Orders of Andrea Palladio, and are the ſame which are 
in the Loxvre in Paris, 


Demon« 
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"Of Architefare. 
CHAP. XXXVIIL 


Of Chimnies in Halls, Chambers, Studies, 
and Wardrobes, and of their 


Proportions. 


All-Chimnies ought to be within work ſix or ſeven foot,and 
in great Buildings unto eight, between the two Jaumes : 

and ?ewill be convenient to make their Funzels in the thickneſs 
of the wall, if poſlibly it can be; if not, they muſt be ſet in 
a place where they may correſpond to thoſe of the Chambers, 
the which ſpreads it ſelf but little in the middle, as it hath been 
ſaid; and-it-it- be poſſible, it muſt be ſo diſpoſed, that the 
| Chap be ſeen in the fropt by them that ſhall enter into the 
| Hall. . 
| Their height muſt be four foot and } to five at moſt, from the 
' bottom of the Plate- band to the Mantle-tree ; they muſt proje& 
| two foot and half, or three foot at moſt, from the wall unto the 
| mantle-tree. The Jaumes muſt be from eight to twelve inches 
' inbreadth : And in great Buildings even to 24.or more, accord: 
\ ing to that Order of ArchiteFure, with which they are to be 
adorned. 
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CHAP. XXXIX 


| Of Chamber-Chimaies, and of their 
+ {OM Proportions...” '- 


__—_— 


—— 


Hamber-Chinnies muſt have in-breadth five and 7 or ſix 
io; foot,and in great Buildings unto ſeven, and. muſt be placed 


' a5 lhave ſaid before, becauſe of the place of the bed. Their 
| height muſt be four foot, or four- and 3 from the ts” Sa 
CC | 


Plate-band, their ProjefFure muſt be two foot, or two and 5; from 
the back to the fore-ſides of the Jaumes. 


M— 


EAAEr XL; 
Of. the. Chimnies in Studies and- Wardrobes 


Hinmies in theſe Rooms muſt be four foot, fayr and + or five 
foot at moſt in breadth : Their height from the Mantle-tree 
muſt be like to that above of four foot, and 3 4nd alſo their Prc: 
jeeture two foot, or two and. ; from the back. 
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CHAP. LE. 
Of; Fannels of: Chimnies: | 


PUnzets of Chimmes maſt be carried thorow the Roof, and 
.. above the ridge, three foot, four or five foot at moſt, that 
they may carry the ſmoak into the Air. You muſt take care 
that they be made neither too wide nor- too- narrow ; for it. 
they be too wide, the wind will drive back the ſmoak into the 


Room, and will. not permit it freely to aſcend and paſs forth ; 
and in Funnels too". narrgw 


"narrow; the ſntoak not baving free paſſage 
is repulſed, and -retorns- backwards': Therefore 'tis that 
Chamber-Chimnies are not made narrower than ten or-eleven 
inches, nor broader than fifteen, which is the ordinary depth 
of Favnels of great Kitchin Chimaies, by reaſon of the-great 
fire that is made therein z .and for their breadth, they muſt be 
four or five foot at moſt within the work, from the place where 
the breſt egds unto the top of the Fuel ;, now the ſaid breſt 
reacheth from the Mantle-tree unto the Sieling or pitch of the 
&<» always diminiſhing within the work,: until you come 


to 
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Of ArchiteRBurt, SR 
to the meaſures of depth- and breadth before meritioned :and 
from thence arifing unto the end of the Frnnel, it muſt be catried 


up as even as you canpoſlibly z for failing in this, it often hap- 
rl. the ſmoak- is offenfiye. " 


P—— — 


CHAP. XLII. 


What is to be obſerroed in making Chimnies, 
and the faſhion which was prafiiſed 
among the Ancients. 


HE Jaume ard Manthketrees of Chinmes muſt be curi- 
ouſly wrought ; for ruſtick work doth not appear well, un- 
leſs it be in very great Buildings, for the Reaſons aforeſaid. 
The Ancients, to heat their Chambers, did ſerve themſelves 
in this manner: They made their Chimzses in the middle, 
with Columns or Cerbeaux which bore up the Archetrave, upon 
which were the Famels of the Chimnies which conveyed away 
the ſmoak 3 of which kind one thay be ſeen at Bay near the 
Fiſcine of Nero, and one'which' is not far from” Civitia Vecchia; 
and when they would -not have Chirmic, they mate in, the 
thicknefs of the wall pipes'or funnel, thorow which aſcended 
the heat of the fire which was nider the Chamber, ; Was 
conveighed forth'throuph certain vents andconduQts which was 
on the top of the funnels. Much like this, the Trent; Gentle- 
men of Yenice mthe Summer refreſhed their Chambers at Coſtozay 
their Country dwelling : For in that place there are great Moug- 
tains in which are certain great Caves, which in times 
were Quarries, which'(I ſuppoſe) Yirruvias means in his ſecond 
Book, where he'treats'of Stone. In'theſe Caves are ingendred 
extream cool winds, which theſe Gentlemen cauſed to be 


brought into their Houſe, through certain Subterranear vaults; 


and by the means of cerrain truncks, like to thoſe whereof od 
I have ſpoken before, make them to run thorow all the Cham- 
bers, opening and ſhntting them at pleaſure to take more of 


GE1 leſs 
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leſs of Air, according to the time and ſeaſon z and this place 
would be wonderful were it only for.this great Commodity, 
nevertheleſs that which renders it yet more admirable ang 
worthy to be ſeen in the priſon of the wind, which is acertain. 
C bamber under ground, made by the moſt Noble Sergnicur Tren- 
z:, and by him called e£0/a 3 where many of thoſe trunks and 
condutts of wind are diſcharged ; and. to render it beautify], 
and worthy of this name he hath 'giyen ir, he hath ſpared neither 
care not charge. 


- _ - 
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CHAP. XLI11. 


wm — — 


Of Stair-Caſes, and their divers manners, 
and the numbers and greatneſs of 
their Steps. 


? 


To ought to be great care taken in tlie well placing the 
Stair-Caſe ;, for there is not alittle difficulty to find a place 
convenient, fo as the Stars .may be diſtributed without preju- 
dice or hindrance to the relt of the Building; tis therefore that 
ordinatily they are placed in the corner of the Building, or -on 
the wings, or In the middle of the front, which is but ſeldom, 
unlefFit be in great Buildings 3 becauſe much of the Stone-work 
wilt be hindred by reaſon of the Srazrs being in the middle, un- 
leſs the Houſe be double. 

There are three openings neceſlary. to the leaſt Stair-Caſe, 
rhe firſt is the door-way that leads to them, which is the better - 
when'it is ſpacious, and pleaſeth me moſt if it be in ſach a place 
where, before one approacheth 'one may ſee the beſt part of the 
Houſe : For although the Houſe be little, by this means it ap- 
peareth much larger ; nevertheleſs it behoyes that the ſaid Door- 
way be obvious and eaſie to be found. 

The ſecond opening is that of the Windows, which are need- 
ful to givelight to the Srairs, and when there js but one, let it be 
in the middle as near as you can, to the end that all the Starr- 
Caſe may be inlightned. The 
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The third opening is the landing place, by which we are to en- 
ter into the Rooms above, and ought tolead to places large, fair, 
and well adorned. 

Stairs will be well made, if they be ſpacious, light, and eaſie, 
ſo as they may invite people to:go'up. 182 

They will be lightſome when they have a perfeCt light, that 
diſperſeth ir. ſelf to all parts-equally, | Tr 

They are ſpacious when they appear not little, nor narrow in 
reſpeCt of the bigneſs and quality of the Fabrick ; but they mult 
never be narrower then four foot: tothe end, that if two perſons 
meet, they may commoctouſly paſs one by the other ;_ they may 
be made of five or ſix foot; or ſeven and half,and to great Build- 
ings unto ten or twelve foot broad to every flight,and they muſt 


be made as commodious as poſſibly you can. 


—— 


CHAP. XLIV. 
Of the Height and Breadth of Steps. 


s in H E Sreps ought not to be more than ſix inches high ; and if 

they be lower, they muſt chiefly be to long and continu- 
ed Stairs;. they will be ſo much the eaſier, becauſe one needs not 
lift the foot ſo high ; butthey muſt neyer be lower than four 
inches: | 

Their breadth ought not to be leſs than afoot,- nor more than 
fifreen or ſixteen inches. 

The Ancients obſerved not to make the number of Steps even, 
to the end that beginning to aſcend with the right foot, they _ 
might end with the ſame foot, which they took to be a good 
Omen, and with greater deyotion ſo to enter into the LVemples. 


w 


CHAP. 


—*" 
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CHAP. XLY, 


Of Divers mannets of Stairs, 
OTairs are made Straight or Winding : The Straight are 
made ſpread abroad into two branches or paſſages; or ſquare, 
which turns into four branches or paſſages;and to make them in 
this laſt manner, all the ſpace muſt be diyided into 4. parts,where: 
of 2. mult be for the Stairs,and two for the vacancy ; the mid- 
dle whereof if it be open, the Stairs receive light. They may be 
made with a wall within,and then within the two parts which are 
taken for the Stairs, the thickneſs of the wall ought to be 
comprehended and incloſed, which makes the Caſe or Newel:; 
they may alſo be made without a wall within: Theſe two ſorts 
of Stairs were made by the Inxentzon of Stzgmmcnr Lovis Cornaro, 
a Gentleman of-an excellent Judgment. 

IWinding;Stairs, ſome are maderound;, ſome oval, ſome with 

a Newel in the middle, and fome open; and ſuch Winding - 
Stairs are made chiefly where there islictle room, becauſe they 
take up leſs room then the ſtrafght Srairs, yet not. ſo eaſe to 
aſcend. Thoſe which are open mm the middle are very kandſo 
becauſe they may have light from-above, and thoſe who are 
above may ſte thoſe who are coming vp, and are alſo ſeen by 
them. 

Thoſe which have 2 NNewel in the middle, having but little 
room, are made in this manner: You muſt divide the Diametre 
into twelve parts, tert whereof are for the Stairs, and the two 
which remain are'for the Ncwel in the middle: or divide the 
faid Diametre into- eight parts, fix whercof are for the Steps, 
andtwo-for the Newet;, andif there be much room, you muſt 
divide the Diametre into three parts. whereof two are for the 
Geairs, and one for the Nerel, as in thedefizn A ; or other- 
wiſe you may divide the Diametre in ſeven parts, of which take 
three for the Newel in the middle, and four for the 'Stairs. 
Juſt in this manner is-the S?a:r- Caſe of the Column of Trajer 


at Rome : and if you make Stairs winding as in the deſign B, 
Rn they 
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they willbe handfomer and'more agreeable, and longer then if © 
they had been ſtraight 3 but to Stair-Caſes Open in the middle 
the Diametre muſt be divided into four parts, two wher 
muſt be for the middle, and;two for the Stars, N 
Beſides the faſhion of Stirs which are in prattice, there hath 
been a yoony pg invented by Mark Anthony Barbaro, a 
Gentleman of Yerice of an excellent Judgment, who made ex- 
cellent experiments in yery narrow places, where there is no 
Newel in the middle; and the 5? airs in their turning are much 
longer, and are divided after the manner aforeſaid. 

Thoſe which are*ovat divided in the ſame manner as the 
Round; they are very handſome and pleaſant, becauſe all the 
Windows and Doors are in the middle and head of the oval, and 
are very commodious ; I have made one open in the middle in 

the Monaſtery of Charity at Fenice, which hath ſucceeded very 
well. 

There is another very handſome manner of Seairs which 
King Francis the firſt cauſed to be-made in the Caſtle of Cham- 
bor near Bloyſe, and is in this manner ; there are four Stair-Caſes 
which have four Entrances, to wit, one Entry to each, and go 
up. the one over the other in ſuch manner, that being made in 
rhe middle ofthe Building, the four may ſerve for four Appart- 
ments; ſo thatthe Inhabitants of aneneed not go up and down 
the Stairs of the other ; and becauſe it is,open in the middle, 
they all ſee each other go up and down, without any hindrance 
the one to the other- This Tovention being new and handſome, 
1 have plated it here, 'and marked ith Letters fromthe foot to. 
thehead; to theendevery ons may ſee where each Stair begins, 
and where it ends. © Ee i og : 

There wasalſo to the Porticos of Pompey at Rome, leading to 
the place of the Jews, Winding:Stairs of an admirable” form : 
for ain placed in the middle, in ſuch manner that they could 
not receive light but from-on high, they were ſet upon Columns, - 
to the end that the light might diſtribute it ſelf to all parts alike; 
according to which example, Bra ante, an excellent Architect 
in his time, made one of them at Beluedere, and without Steps, 
having the four Orders of Architefture, Dorick, Jonick, Corin= 
rien, pd Campoſs, To make theſe $67: Coſt you mult di 

* , yi 
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vide the whole ſpace into four parts, two whereof are for the 
Col place in the middle, and one on each-ſide of the Steps and 
Columns. 


- There "are many other faſhions of Stair-Caſes ( n Ancient 


Edifices,. as Triangula#s;, andof this ſort areth e-Cuno- 
i of St. Maria Rotunda, which are open inthe og and = 
 teive light fromabove.: Thoſe alſo which areat Sautto. Apoſto. 
lo in the Jane City, by which we go to eu Cavello, which are 
very magnifick, and they are double. Many perſors have taken 
the model thereof, and carried it to. a Temple on the.top of 


the Mountain, as appears in my Books of 1 cmples ; and of this 
fort 1s this laſt deſign, 


You mult note, that in Stair-Coſes which are ſquare or ob» 
long, when you are conltrained to place Sreps in the Angles, in 
turning you cannot make more than ſix in a Semicircle, which 
are three in; of a Circle, and is then, when the Stairy- Caſe ſhall 
have but ſix or ſeven foot in breadth within work, which isthe 
leaſt that can. be made. _ 

To Stair-Caſes of eight foot broad, you muſt put eight Steps 
from the Angle, turning to a Semicircle, which will be four to ; 
of a Circle. 


And to Stair-Caſes from nine toten foot broad,. you muſt put 
ten Steps to a Semicircle. _ 


If they have eighteen foot'more or leſs, you may make twelve 
Steps to a Semicircle. 

You mult take heed that the landing place of the Srairs, which 
is the ſpace between the wall and the Steps which one aſcendeth, 
andwhich doth diſtribute tothe Apartements FÞrouer a fourth 
part ar leaſt than the length of the ſaid Step. P 


ROOFS 


RULES 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Framing all manner of- Roofs, whether: Square- 
or Bevel, either above. pitch. or under pitch, 
according to the. beſt! manner. practiſed. in 
England... 


Alſo to find the length of: the Hips and” Sleep-- 
ers, With the uy: is Hip-mould, never yet - 

' Publiſhed by any Archite& , Modern or - 
Antique; a Curioſity worth the Regard even. 
of- the moſt. Curious Workmen ; . Exactly - 
demonſtrated” in. the following Rules and 
deſigns; by that Ingenious Archite&t Mr.- 
William Poje, of London, 
=_ _ __CHAP-. 
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CHAP. XLVI. Of Roof:. 


H Aving raiſed e Walls to their deſrgned height, and made 
the'Vaults, laid the Joiſts, brought up the Stairs, and-per- 


- formed all thoſe things ſpoken of before; weare now to raiſe the 


Roof, which imbracingevery part of the Building, and with its 
wei hrequayy reſſing upon the Walls, is as a band to all the 
work ; and behides defends the-Inhabitantsfrom Rain, from Snow, 
from the burning Sun, and from the moiſture of the night ; adds 
no (mall help to the Building, caſting oft from the Walls the 
Rain-water,which although for a while ſeems to do but little hurt, 


ztravigs ) built theifHouſes with flat Roofs, bur 


yet igproceſs of time is cauſe of much Dammage. The firſt 
: deny mY at 


finidihgthatrhereby they wete nor-Vefended from the weather, 
they ( conſtrained by neceſlity ) began to make them ridg'd ( that 


is to ſay ( raiſed inthe middle : Theſe Roofs are to be raiſed to 


% 


a higher or lower pitch according to the Country in which they 


-arez .wherefore .m Germany by reaſon of the great quantity of 


Snow that falls thete, they raiſe their Roofs toa very great pitch, 


_ :and'cover them:with Shingles, which are ſmall pieces of wood 
or of thin Slate or tyles; for 4f they ſhould raiſe them other- 


wiſe, they would be ruined by reaſon of the weight of the Snow. 
But we who dwell in a more temperate Country ought to chuſe 
ſuch a pitch which may ſecure the Building and be of a handſome 


form; therefore we divide the beadth of the Roof into four 
equat Parts and. take three, which makes the moſt agreeable. 
pitch for ou 


*$: "TH E thickteſs 


r Country, and is the foundation for the raiſing 


w 


in the following deſigns and deſcriptions. 


- of ary manner -of 'Roof, ' whether Square or Bevel; as appears 


| The manner of, Uirg Floor, with the names of each Member, 


5 of -the Wall, 4nd Lintel,: or. Wall plate, and 
io If it bein Timber-work, then a Breſſummer. 

2. The Summer. "RA WE | 

-3. Girders framed into the Summer, 

4. Spaces between the foiſts, 


= foiſts. 


6. Trimmers for the Chimney way, 
7. Trimmers for the Stair Caſe, or well hole for the Stairs. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP . EVI. Of Roof-. 


Hb Aving raiſe e Walls to their deſrgned height, and made 
the'Vaults, laid the Joiſts, brought up the Stairs, and-per- 
formed all thoſe things ſpoken of before; weare now to raiſe the 
Roof, which imbracingevery part of the Building, and with its 
Weightequaty pref upon the Walls, isas a band to all the 
work ; and behdes defends the Inhabitantsfrom Rain, from Snow, 
from the burning Sun, and from the moiſture of the night ; adds 
no ſmall help to the Building, caſting off from the Walls the 
Rain-water,which although for a while ſeems to do but little hurt, 
yet ig proceſs of time is cauſe o zach Dammage, .The firſt 
Mena Licly #ravigs) built theifHouſes with flat Roofs, bur 
findihgthatrhereby they were norUefended from the weather, 
they ( conſtrained by neceſlity ) began to make them ridg'd ( that 
-isto ſay ( raiſed inthe middle : Theſe Roofs are to be raiſed to 
a higher or lower pitch according to the Country in which they 
are; ,vherefore .m Germany by reaſon of the great quantity of 
Snow thar falls thete, they raiſe their Roofs to a very great pitch, 
-and'cover them!with Shingles, which are {mall pieces of wood 
or of thin Slate or tyles; tor 4f they ſhould raiſe them other- 
wiſe, they would be ruined by reaſon of the weight of the Snow. 
But we who dwell in a more temperate Country ought to chuſe 
ſuch a pitch which may ſecure the Building and be of a handſome 
| form; therefore we divide the beadth of the Roof into four 
equal Parts, and, take three, which makes the moſt agreeable 
pitch for out” Country,” and is the foundation for the raiſing 
. of ary manner -of 'Roof, ' whether Square or Bevel; as appears 


in the following deſigns and deſcriptions. 
The manner of. framing, a Floor, with the names of each Member. 
"HE thickieſs of "the Wall, and Lintel,: or Wall plate and 
ou if it be in Timber-work, then a Breſſummer, 

2. The Summer... 

'3. Girders framed into the Summer. 

4. Spaces between the foiſts, 

5, foiſts, 

6. Trimmers for the Chimney way. 

7. Trimmers for the Stair Caſe, or well hole for the Stairs. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLVII. 
of the Deſren A. 


A. A. H E breadth of the Houſe, Cantilivers, Cornices and Eaves; 
A. B. the length of the Raftings, and Furrings, which ought to . 
be 3} of thebreadth of the Houſe A A; 
The principal Rafters to be cut with a Knee ( as in the Deſign ) 
that they may the better ſupport themſelves and the burthen over 
them upon the upright of the Wall, and alſo ſecure that part from 
the dripping in of the Rain 3_ which otherwiſe would happen if 
the Rafters were made ſtraight and furred.' 
The Beam to the Roof, or Girder to the Garret floor, ought - 
to project without the work, as far as the Furring or Shreading, . 
which is the Projefture of. the Cornice. 
This manner of framing the Roof will be uſeful 


from 20. to 30. foot, or thereabouts. 
T. Grouna-plate.. | 


2, Giraer, or binding Interduce, er Breſſummer. 
3. Beam to the Roof or Giraer to the Garret floor, 
4. Principal poſt and upright brick Wal', 
5, Braces, 
6. Quarters. 
7a Interdaces. | 
8. Prick-poft, or Windew-poſt,” 
9. faumes or Door-poſt, 
10. Kingpiece, or 7oggle piece... 
11. Strutts, 
12, Coller.-beam, Strutt- beam, wina-beam, or top-beam, 
I3, Door head.. 
I4. Principal Rafters.. 
15, Furrings or Shreadings,. 
16, Ends of the Lintels, aud pieces. 
17, Bedaing-monlding of the Cornice over the Winaows, and 
ſpace between, 
18, Knees of the principal Rafters, which are to be of one piece, 
I9. Parline Mortices, Ees CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLVII. 
Of the Deſign A. 


A. A. ks E breadth of the Houſe, Cantilivers, Cornices and Eaves; 
A.B. 


the length of the Raftings, and Furrings, which ought to. 
be 3 of the breadth of the Houſe A A: 
The principal Rafters to be cut with a Knee ( as in the Deſign ) 
that they may thebetter ſupport themſelves and the burthen over 
them upon the upright of the Wall, and alſo ſecure that part from 
the dripping in of the- Rain 3 which otherwiſe would happen if 
the Rafters were made ſtraight and furred.” 

The Beam to the Roof, or Girder to the Garret floor, ought - 
to project without the work, as far as the Furring or Shreading, . 
which is the Proje#ure of the Cornice. 

This manner of framing the Roof will be uſeful 
from 20. to 30. foot, or thereabouts. 

T. Grouna-plate.. 

2. Giraer, or binding Interduce, or Breſſummer. 

3. Beam to the Roof or Giraer to the Garret floor, 

4. Principal poſt and upright brick Wal!, 

5. Braces, 

6. Quarters. 

7 Interdaces. | 

8. Prick-poft, or Window-poſt,” 

9. 7anumes or Door-poſt, 

10, Kingpiece, or foggle piece... 

11. Strutts, 

12, Coller.beam, Strutt-beam, wina-beam, or top-beam, 

I 3, Door head.. 

I4. Principal Rafters.. 

15. Furrings or Shreaaings, - 

16, Ends of the Lintels, aud pieces, 

17, Bedding-monlding of the Cornice over the Windows, and 
ſpace between.. 

18, Knees of the principal Rafters, which are to be of one piece. 

I9. Parline Mortices. E C6. CHAP: 
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CHAP. X LVIIL 
- Deſign of the Gable End or Roof B. 


ET the whole breadth of the Gable End or Roof A A be 20. 
foot, divide the ſame into 4. equal parts, take thereof three 

for the length of the principal Rafter A B. and placing that per- 
pendicular from the point C to the point D, begets the length of | 
the Sleeper AD, which will be 18. foot. And the length of the 
DormersprincipalRafter from A to E,when laid to its pitchupon 
the back of the principals, will reach to level line F B, or top 
of the principal Rafter;and this is a general rule for all breadths. 


1. Summer 0r Beam. 
2, King piece, Crowns poſt, or Toggle piece; 
3. Braces, or Strutts. 
4. Principal Rafters. 
| $. The Sleeper. 
6. Purline of the Domer. 


7. Principal Rafter of the Domer. 


8. Single Rafter of the Domer, Standing 0n the Skeper and Pur: 
lzne, EA 


9, Point of the Skeper. 
- Io, 11. The thigkve(s of the Wall: and Lintels, or wall-plates. 


CHAP; 
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CHAP. XLIX. 
Of the Italian or Hip Roof C. 


A. HE breadth of the Roof, being 20. foot. 

WW --: The length of the Sleepers or Hips, being 18. foot, which 
is proportionable to the breadth of the Houſe. 

D. The height of the Roof perpendicular. 

D The lengch of the #:p, and the Angle which it maketh upon 

the Diagonal line, which is ſhewed by the prick line G, from 

F to C. 


1, 2. The Wall and Lintels. 
3. Dragon Beam for the Hip to ftand 0, 
4. Beam or Summer, wherein the Draggon-Beams ave framed, 
s. King piece or Crown poſe. 
6, Strutts or Braces from the Crownpoſt to the Hip Rafter, 
7. Hips as they make the Angle equal to the breadth of the Fouſe. 


8. Hips as they make the Angle in the Diagonal lines from Core 
ner to Corner. 


9. The Additional length which the Hips make upon the Daago- 
nal line, more than the breadth of the Houſe. 


; Ff6 CHAP. 
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CH AP. XLIX. 
Of the Italian or Hip Roof C. 


Ty A HE breadth of the Roof, being 20. foot. 

7 3 The length of the Sleepers or Hips, being 18. foot,which 
is proportionable to the breadth of the Houſe. 

EF. DD, The height of the Roof perpendicular. 

C. D, The lengch of the #p, and the Angle which it maketh upon 
the Diagonal line, which is ſhewed by the prick line G, from 
F to C. 


1, 2, The Wall and Lintels. 


3. Dragon Beam for the Hip to ftand on, 


4. Beam or Summer, wherein the DraggoneBeams ave framed, 


5. King piece or Crown poſt. 


6, Strutts or Braces from the Crown poſt to the Hip Rafter, 


—— 


7. Hips as they make the Angle equal to the breadth of the Houſe, 


8. Hips as they make the Angle in the Diagonal lines from Core 
ner to Corner. 


9. The Additional length which the Hips make upon the Dsago- 
nal line, more than the breadth of the Houſe, 
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Of ArchiteFiure. 


CHAP. L. 
Of Flat Roofs D. 


Ithin a Chamber-Beam and Rafters jogpled in, whoſe 
weight lyeth not chiefly in the middle, and may be ſo 

made that without hanging vp the Beam) the principals may diſc 

charge the weight; and how Drips may be made to walk on. 


1. Chamber-Beam. 

2. Principals joggled into the Chamber: Beam, 

3. The place where the Principals are joggled in. 

4. Punchons or Braces, 

5. Drips to walkon, and may be made with the leſs current that 
the Roof may be made the more pitch for the ſtrengthening 
thereof : And may be made higher or lower according to the 
Building and Diſcretion of the Achitett. 


6, Battlementss 


A Flat Roof, with a Crown poſt, & 
King piece. 


[Þ- 


Of ArchiteFure, 


CHAP. 
Of the Hip' Roof 'F.: 
T N&Arugions to find the length and back of the Zip, ſo as it may anſwer 

thee -and {the-end of the | perpendicalar line, of. the gable end; the 
two Skirts, the fide. of ' the, -Roof in Piezo, or lying in ledgment with 
the bip and \ ove Þ wos gray) rRigel prog lines being laid 
dawn, propportignal: to.apy breadth or leygth, by whigh the mo& Ingegiou 
may ſerve. himſelf, and. an aber -gpd capacity (alread acquainted wht ohe 

uſe of the Ruler.and Compaſs) may plainly demonſtcate. all the, parts of .a 
Roof whether $quzre gr Bevel, above P7:ch or undec Pitch by lines of proy 
portion, as may appear in the deſign following, 

Suppoſe the 'Ro9f 2.5. foot Brozk, an4 in Length 30.49. 0r 50. foot more or leſs. 

Et A:B. C..D. bs the files and enls of the Gid Roof, one end to. bz 

; Hipt, the other a gableend. Draiy the lines A. B. C. D. the breadth 
az lagth of the Roof. Then draw the g4ble en1 A. B. E. whoſe fides or 
priacipal Raftets Heings 3 of the breadth of the Houſe ;,, then draw the per. 
pendicular lin E. F. the heighth of the gable ex1, which line is of gene. 

ral uſe to leveT the ridge of allRaofs: andif the other en4 be #7pt as in the 
' defign D.C..G.. then it ſerves to find the length of the Hip, and the back 
of the Zip, fo that it may anſwer both fidgs andends of the Roof, always 
ebcraing that, the middle of the breadth of the Houſe is. as. I. H.. then 
draxy the* line RL. N. throughthe Centre L., which will make right angles 
totheline E.F,H.G. both in beve? and ſquare Houſes. Then extend the 
line A. B.. on both;fidesto O. beiag, the length of A. E. or E. B. the length 
of rhe principal. Rafters or } of the-breadth of the Houſe. So will O. N. 
and O. K. make the length-of the ridge .L.: F--and' Ks. D. and C. N..the 


yo! S$kitS. j--4 
| +, To find thelength of the Hip. | 

Raw the Diagonal line D. I. and I. C. over, which the #7p is to hang 
FJ when. in;its due place; then take the perpendicular line E. FE. and 
place it from the point. I to Þ. P, perpendicular to the Diagonal or Baſe 
tines D. IL.andl. C.at I. SoisL P.andL. P. the pitch of the bip equal to 
tlie $49 ex& EF. and when erefted will hang perpendicular-to the point I. 
Then take P. D.the hypotenuſe of the triangle D. I. P. and C. P. the hypo- 
renule of the triangle C. 1. P. placing them from D. to G: and C. to G. giyes 
rhe length af the Zip. D. G. C. and when laid to their pitch, will all mect 


perpendicular to the point I, 
To find the back of the Hip, ſothat it may anſwer both ſides and ends 
. of the roof. whether Square or Bevel. : ng 

AY the Ruler from the point L. to the point H. and from the point H., 
ſ to M, and mark where it cuts the. Diagonal lines D. I. and I. C. at (6 87 6 BY 
rhen ſet, one. foot of tle Compaſles, on the point Q. and extend the other 
foot to the Ziplines D. P. and C. P. atthe neareſt. diftance with that mark 
te point Re upon the ſame Diagona! lines, then draw the prickt lines L. R. 
t..a1d H. Rs M. which makes the back of the Zip ſor the two corners of 
that. Rook. | 

This Rule ſerves for al} Roofs whether oyer or under pitch; 
Gg3- CHAD... 


Of Architefture. 


. Of Roof Bevel at one end, and Square at the other z the Oable end 
Square, the Bevel end Hipt, 


'Uppoſe the breadth of the Roof 20. foot, the length more on one ſide 
«I thar\ on the other, as in the defign A. B. C. D. then draw the gable exd A. 
F. B. whoſe fides from A. to E. and from E.toB.is } of the breadth of the 
Houſe, or is the length of the principal Rafters ;, then draw the perpendicu- 
lar E. F. the height of the Roof from the floor ; and if kneed, then from 
the top of the knee, as in the deſign of a kneed Rafter before-goiug, 

The fides of the Roof which makes the Ridge G. H. I. K: to be drawn 
as is deſcribed in the fore-going deſign, 

Divide the breadth of the Roof in two equal parts, as F.. L. Q. then take 
the diſtance L. N. which is the | breadth of the Houſe, and make it paral. 
lel to C.Q. D. as M. L.M. andL. will be the point whoſe perpendiculars 
O.T. will meet the fam! ar Rafters and Zips. -" 

To findibe length of each Hip, diſtin one from tbe other, 
. _ Of the longeft Hips. 
DD" the Diagonal line L. C. and take the heighth ef. the gable end 


. E, F. and place it perpendicular to L: C. at O. So have you the heighth 
of the Roof perpendicular from O. L. equal to E. F. the gable exd; and the 
line O. C. will be the length of the Zip Rafter, which will be equal to C. H. 
the skirt- for that ſide of the Zip, and C. DP. the fide of that Zip end. 

To find the back of the longe® Hip C.O, © 
AY the Ruler from the point M. to' Q. & mark whereiit cuts the Dia- 
TL, gonal line at R. then fet one foot of the Compaſſes at the point R; and 
extend the other foot til it touch the line C. O. ut the neareſt diftance. 
then maka it touch the Diagonal line at S, then draw the lines M.S, Q. 
which is the back of the #7p for that Corner of the Roof. 
To find the ſhortef# Hip. 

Raw the Diagonal line of L. D. and take E. F. the perpendicular of the 
D gable end as before, and place it from L, to T. perpendicular ro L. D. 
then draw theline T. D. which is the length of the Z#7p for that corner, and 
is equal to the $kirt D. I. and the fide of that Zip D. P. which when ereted, 
will meet. with the other principals perpendicular to the point L, 

To find the Back of this Hip. 

AY the Ruler from the point Q, to the point M.. and mark where it 

cuts the Diagonal line L. D, at V. Extend the Compaſſes from the point 
V.to touch the line T. D. at the neareft diftance, and carry that diftance 
. on the Diagonal line to the peint W. Then draw the prickt lines M. W. Q, 
which will make the back of that #7ip fit for that Bevel corner. 


4 


And this Rule ſerves ſor all Bevel Roofs whether over or under ga 
CHAP. 


Of Architeure; | 239 
CHAP. LIII G. 


Of a Roof Devel at both ends, and broader at. one 
end thm the other, 


A.B. C D = H E -length and breadth of the Houſe. 
E.F.G The ova th of the Rafters or p:1cb between the wideſt 


anc narrowelt Tad about the middle of the Houſe, to ltand over 
the prick line T. T. as the foot F. to ſtand on the oue T. the 
foot G. to ſtand on the other TI. 

H.H. The point of the two Hip ends when brought to their due 
place, will. be perpendicular to P, P. and will meet the ſides 
1, K. L. M.: over the points P. P. 

0000: X [4,5 oa of the perpendiculars and length of the Ft from 

Q.2:0.Q The backs of the H:ps or ip mould due toeach corner. 

BRRR The points to find out Q. the point for each backs. 

AIJJI The lines repreſenting 2 the: breadth of the Houſe parallet 

to each end. 

T.T. Repreſenting the middle of the Houſe. 


Notwithſtanding the B:ve! ends you may place your Beams 
for your principal Rafters to ſtand on, Square, or ſo near] a 
Square as may be, or between both, as from the ends of the 
prickt lines 1. K. L. M. bringing the out ſide of them ſtraight 
under P. which will be more handſome for the Houſe in the in- 
ſide although it Bevels outward. 
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Quaterſin a g great V9 
ary, 

Beifis 2 an Anſw er © a Pumpki ot 1 
publiſhed and diſperſed. in; =" 
Deptford in Kent, intituled; nd 
ſtianity of the People commonly ry 
QUAKERS. 


Which they ſay is aſſerted againſt the aut 
of their being no Chriſtians, upon | ſevera {l 
Queſtions relating to thoſe Matrers wherein their . 
Chriſtian Belief 13 queſtioned. | 


| By which Pamphlet they would perſwade ce: 17 
World that the QUAKERS are "Chriſtians, 14 


In which ANSWER you have their Deceir des \ | 


reed, their pretended: Fairh examined, and 


proved a Counterfeit, 14 


St. Oe 


And no marvel; for Satan himſelf is rang WM i 
an- Angel of Lie. 2 Cor. 11. I4- 4 

If that Light that is in them be Darkneſs, how great is is , 
that Darkneſs ? Mar. 6. 23+ 44 

They are of thoſe that rebel againſt the Light; ty know: þ 
not the 0 thereof, nor abide in the Paths theyeof. | 
Job 24. 1 

And fot this A" all God ſend them. firong Diluoons, | 
that they ſhould Nice a [t. 2 Thel 2. I | 
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